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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1855. 


Notes. 
DRYDEN, POPE, AND CURLL’s “ CORINNA.” 


Mr. Carruthers, in his Life of Pope (p. 30.), 
speaking of Henry Cromwell, the friend of the 
poet in his wild days, says: 

“ He [Cromwell] had done more than take a pinch of 
snuff out of Dryden’s snuff-box, which was a point of 
high honour and ambition at Will’s: he had quarrelled 
with him about a frail poetess, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, 
whom Dryden had christened Corinna, and who was also 
known as Sappho.” 

Most of the readers of “N. & Q.” will know that 
the lady referred to was the person who trans- 
ferred Pope’s early letters to Curll for publica- 
tion, and duly suflered in The Dunciad: but can 
any of them tell me the foundation of the story 
above quoted? I suspect it has no other than 
some lines in a poetical epistle attributed to Pope, 
and published in one of Curll’s “surreptitious” 
volumes; from which epistle Mr. Carruthers sub- 
sequently quotes some verses. ‘The lines alluded 
to are as follows : 

“What mov’d you, pray, without compelling, 
Like Trojan true, to draw for Helen— 
Quarrel with Dryden for a strumpet ? 
(For so she was, as e’er showed r—p yet; 
Tho’ I confess she had much grace, 
Especially about the face.) 
from my soul I judge 

He [Dryden] ne’er (good man) owed Helen grudge, 

But lov’d her full as well, it may be, 

As e’er he did his own good lady.” 
Because Dryden, in a letter, christened Mrs. 
Thomas “ Corinna,” and “ would have called her 
Sappho, but that he heard she was handsomer,” 
Mr. Carruthers seems to have assumed that she 
was Dryden's mistress: and because he believed 
her to have been afterwards the mistress of Crom- 
well, he appears to have come to the conclusion 
that the lady who “had much grace, especially 
about the face,” was no other than the famous Mrs. 
Thomas, the conveyer of the Pope letters to Curll. 
If the reputation of his friend was well-merited, 
Pope might have drawn upon a list as long as Le- 
porello’s ; but the poem evidently refers to some 
particular lady who jilted the author of Absalom 
and Achitophel for Mr. Cromwell (who appears to 
have got the title of “ Beau Cromwell,” by wear- 
ing red breeches, a tie wig, or a long black un- 
powdered periwig, no hat, and “ not so much as the 
extremities of clean linen in neckcloth or cuffs”); 
and as the story was probably derived from him- 
self, I have no doubt that it was highly creditable 
to that gentleman's gallantry and power of fasci- 
nation. But the lines not only do not mention 
— a as Elizabeth Thomas, Corinna, or 
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Sappho, but it is clear from the play upon the name 
| of the Trojan lady, that they refer to some mo- 
dern frailty whose name was Helen. If it were not 
so, the second line, quoted above, would be point- 
less, and the subsequent repetition of the name 
would have no meaning. Dryden does not appear 
to have had any personal acquaintance with Co- 
rinna, nor does Corinna, though ready enough with 
a fiction at most times, and always anxious to 
| make the most of her acquaintance with “ glorious 
John,” pretend that she had ever spoken to him. 
The history of their acquaintance is simply this :— 
Mrs. Thomas, then a stranger to Dryden, took it 
in her head to forward to him a copy of verses, 
which, with a letter, she left for him at a certain 
coffee-house which he frequented. Dryden read 
them; or, at all events, praised them. They had 
come to him anonymously; but he says, in his 
reply, “I continued’ not a day in the ignorance of 
the person to whom, I was obliged: for, if you re- 
member, you brought the verses to a bookseller’s 
shop, and inquired there how they might be sent 
tome. There happened to be, in the same shop, 
a gentleman, who, hearing you speak of me, and 
seeing a paper in your hand, imagined it was 
a libel against me, and had you watched by his 
servant, till he knew both your name and where 
you lived, of which he sent me word immedi- 
ately. I have lost his letter; I remember you 
live somewhere about St. Giles’s, and are an only 
daughter.” Mrs. Thomas lived then with her 
mother in Dyott Street, Bloomsbury. Though 
| Dryden wrote to her two other letters, the last of 
_ which is dated December 29, 1699, the first two 
_ have no dates, but they all refer to the poems which 


' Corinna sent him at the coffee-house, and which 


he only returns in the last letter; so that, although 
he apologises for having kept them so long, it is 
probable that the correspondence extended over 
a very short period. Dryden was then nearly 
seventy ; and it is evident, from these three letters, 
that he felt himself to be sunk into the vale of 
years, and well nigh at his journey’s end: for he 
speaks repentantly of his literary levities, and 
recommends his fair correspondent to “avoid the 
licences which Mrs. Behn allowed herself, of 
writing loosely, and giving some scandal to the 
modesty of her sex ;” and adds, “I confess I am 
the last man who ought in justice to arraign her, 
who have been myself too much a libertine in 
most of my poems; which I should be well con- 
tented I had time, cither to purge, or to see them 
fairly burned. But this I need not say to you, 
who are too well born, and too well principled, to 
fall into that mire.” In the third letter he speaks 
of being always crazy, and at that time worse than 
usual, by a St. Anthony’s fire in one leg. Of this 
complaint he died on May 1, in the following year— 
four months after ; so that the closer intimacy with 
Corinna, the jilting and the quarrel with Crom- 
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well (if they happened at all), must have happened 
during this time, and Beau Cromwell's triumph, if 
true, could not have been much to boast of. It is 
curious that when Mrs. Thomas, some years after, 
undertook to furnish Curll with some particulars 
of Dryden’s life, she had nothing to tell, save that 
he was born in a certain year, in a certain family, 
and that he had lived in Gerard Street, Soho; 
upon which she proceeds at once to the fatal eri- 
sipelas in the leg, and winds up with her long 
story of the funeral—an invention of her roman- 
tic brain, which was adopted, with a slight reser- 
vation, by Johnson, and believed to be true for 
nearly a century. 

This is, in my opinion, not the only mistake that 
has been made about Mrs. Thomas, alias Corinna, 
by the editors of Pope. In the published letters 
of Pope to Coemnll, and of Cromwell to Pope, 
the name of “Sappho” is frequently found. If 
the name always refers to the same lady, and that 
lady was the mistress of Cromwell, it is quite clear 
that she was Pope's mistress also—that, in fact, 
he must have shared his mistress with his friend. 
That this evidence of the young poet's depravity 
did not startle Mr. Bowles, is not surprising ; but 
that Mr. Roscoe, who would not allow the possi- 
bility of Pope's indulging in a little double-dealing 
about the publication of the letters, should have 
accepted Mr. Bowles’s notes without remark, is 
extraordinary. Pope, in his letter to Cromwell, 
dated March 18, 1708, says: 

“ I do not know one thing for which I can envy London, 
but for your continuing there. Yet I guess you will ex- 

t me to recant this expression, when I tell you that 

appho (by which heathenish name you have christened 
a very orthodox lady) did not accompany me into the 
country. Well, you have your lady in the town still; 
and I have my heart in the country still, which being 
wholly unemployed as yet,” &c. 
And in another letter : 

“T made no question but the news of Sappho’s staying 
behind me in the town would surprise you. But she is 
since come into the country.” 


Again, three years after, he talks of writing by 
“ two pair of radiant lights,” &c., and adds : 


“ You fancy now that Sappho’s eyes are two of these my 
tapers, but it is no such matter; these are eyes that have 
more persuasion in one glance, than all Sappho’s oratory 
and gesture together, let her put her body into what 
moving postures she pleases.” 

This, I suspect, was a compliment to the “ fair- 
haired Martha and Teresa brown,” who were 

robably present, and gratified by hearing the 

etter read aloud before sealing. But who was 

this Sappho—this mysterious lady, famous for her 

oratory and gesture — who, not content with cor- 

rupting the youthful poet in town, must accom- 

pany him into the country to pollute the neigh- 
urhood of his virtuous and peaceful home with 

her unhallowed presence? Some of your corres- 
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pondents, who are so well informed on the subject 
of Pope, will, I hope, give us a hint. I cannot help 
suspecting, that she was some very respectable 
and virtuous friend and neighbour of the Popes 
—a “very orthodox lady”—who simply happened 
to be sometimes in town and sometimes in the 
country; and who was as innocent as she was ig- 
norant of all the fine sayings and gallant gossip 
which Mr. Cromwell and young Mr. Pope, in his 
temporary character of a sad dog, thought fit to 
say and to write about her. Mr. Bowles, how- 
ever, in a note to the first of these extracts, ex- 
pressly declares that the Sappho referred to is no 
other than “Mrs. Thomas, who sold the letters of 
Pope to Curll when she was in distress ;” and still 
farther to fix the poet with the honour of a close 
intimacy with the supposed mistress of Mr. Crom- 
well, finds one of the letters to several ladies, in 
which a “ Mrs. ” had assured Pope that, but 
for some whims which she can’t entirely conquer, 
she would go and see the world with him in man’s 
clothes. ‘The “ Mrs. ——” was, in an early edi- 
tion, printed “ Mrs. T ;” and, according to Mr. 
Carruthers, who apparently quotes from the ori- 
ginal at Magle-Shechem, it was originally written 
“Mrs. Teresa” [Blount] —the letter having been, 
in fact, addressed to her sister, Martha Blount; 
but Mr. Bowles (if he had really seen the letter 
in manuscript), being misled by faint ink, or un- 
aided by that zeal for the poet's fair fame, which 
might have improved his eyesight on the occasion, 
reads it “ Mrs. Thomas ;” and adds in a note, “so 
it is in the original.” After this fashion we have 
the case made out — Pope, and another great 
poet added to the list of the fair Corinna’s con- 
quests. Whether she jilted him also for Crom- 
well, or jilted Cromwell for Pope, is not expressly 
stated. Mr. Bowles and Mr. Roscoe would appear 
to have been of opinion, that, wiser than of yore, 
she managed in this case to gain the one_without 
relinquishing the other. In a letter of Pope to 
Cromwell, dated May 7, 1709, he speaks of — 

“The time now drawing nigh, when you use, with 
Sappho, to cross the water in an evening to Spring Gar- 
dens,” &c.— 
and then makes a joke about the lady, too wicked 
for the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

On another occasion, he has composed a still 
more wicked rondeau, in imitation of Voiture, 
which he desires his friend Cromwell “to show 
Sappho.” Another time he writes, “ If once you 
[Cromwell] get so near the moon, Sappho will 
want your presence in the clouds and inferior 
regions.” There is another allusion, in one of 
Pope’s letters to the same gentleman, to “the 
lady in the clouds,” from which the expression 
would appear to have had some meaning. To the 
name “Sappho,” on one of these occasions, Mr. 
Bowles says in a note, “Mrs. Thomas.” _ This 
completes the inferential charge against Pope; 
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but there is a suppressed postscript to one of 
Pope's letters, which throws a little light upon the 
matter : 

« P.S.— My Sappho (as you heathenishly christen her) 
is more properly your Sappho, having been alone this half 
year intown. My service, pray, to the other Sappho, who, 
‘tis to be hoped, has not yet cast herself headlong from 
any of the Leucades about London; altho’ her Phaon 
lately fled from her into Lincolnshire.” 

From which it appears, first, that there were 
two Sapphos; and secondly, that one of them, to 
whom the poet and his gay companion so lightly 
gave that “heathenish name”—a name of no 
very good odour in the days of the Behns and 
the Manleys— became Mr. Cromwell’s Sappho, or 
Mr. Pope's Sappho, by the mere fact of her re- 
siding alone for six months in town or country. 
Your correspondent, Tue Writer, &c., has given 
a momentary glimpse of a Mrs. Nelson; a person 
who appears to have written verses, and to have 
been one of Pope’s early Catholic friends, a “ very 
orthodox lady,” and an occasional visitor of the 
neighbourhood of Binfield. Could this be the 
lady ? 

To know who was Mr. Cromwell's Sappho is 
not important; but even here, I suspect, the edi- 
tors are mistaken. That Cromwell knew Mrs. 
Thomas — that he gave originals and copies of 
his correspondence with Pope to her, four or five 
years after that correspondence had ceased —and 
that, twelve years after, he alluded to her in his 
letter to Pope explanatory of how she obtained 
the copies, and calls her “ this Sappho” —every- 
body interested in the subject knows. But every 
woman who dabbled in literature was occasionally 
called Sappho in those gallant and witty times. 
Pope, in his lines to Lady Winchelsea, says: 

“Tn vain you boast poetic names of yore, 
And cite those Sapphos we admire no more.” 

Sappho is the name he continually gives to 
Lady Mary, though he thought fit to say that he 
was “far from designing a person of her condition 
by a name so derogatory to her as that of Sappho 
—a name prostituted to every infamous creature 
that ever wrote verse or novels.” 

Mrs. Thomas's nom-de-plume was, as we have 
seen, “Corinna;” and she does not seem to have 
been ever called “ Sappho,” save on the occasion 
referred to, where the name appears to have been 
applied as a scornful epithet, on account of her 
dealings with Curll, poetical and prosaic. On the 
other hand, it is curious that Corinna herself tells 
us of a “Sappho” to whom Cromwell expressly 
gave that name. In a letter of hers to Mr. Uve- 
dale, published by Curll, and dated as early as 
April 20, 1703, she says: 

“ You will confess, I know you will, that Mrs. Martland 
has learning, &c., sufficient to atone for the vices, folly, 
and ill nature.of a much larger city than Winchester. 
How can you complain of solitude? or how can you call 
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that place dull where our English Sappho resides? Sappho 
was the name Mr. Cromwell chose for her, and not unde- 
servedly; her excellent verses requiring a nobler epithet, 
if the records of time had afforded it.” 


Mr. Uvedale does not seem ever to have heard 
of his illustrious neighbour ; but it appears that 
Mr. Cromwell knew her before he knew young 
Mr. Pope. 

The memoir of Corinna, in Cibber's Lives, says: 

“ Mr. Pope had once vouchsafed to visit her in company 
with Henry Cromwell, Esq. ;” 
and the story is repeated in Chalmers and else- 
where. Mr. Carruthers is evidently of opinion 
that he had visited her more than once. ™ his 
Life of Pope (p.81. note) he intimates that it was 
not anlikely that the celestial machinery in the 
Rape of the Lock was “ suggested to Pope by a 
passage in one of Dryden’s letters to Mrs. Thomas,” 
and adds, “a lady with whom Pope was then very 
intimate.” The letter referred to by the above was 
written before December 29, 1699, and was not 
published till 1735: so that as Pope had not 
thought of his celestials in 1712, when he pub- 
lished the first draught of the poem, Mr. Carru- 
thers's surmise means that it is probable that Pope, 
profiting by his supposed “very intimate” ac- 
quaintance with Corinna, obtained a private view 
of the precious document (which contains, after 
all, only a passing allusion to a very well known 
work translated into English and sold for many 
years by Mr. Curll) between the year 1712 and 
the year 1714, when he had added the machinery: 
and hence the sylphs and gnomes, and all that 
render that poem so “airy, ingenious, and de- 
lightful.” All this strikes me as “ considering too 
curiously.” I do not believe, notwithstanding 
these authorities, that Pope had any acquaintance 
with her, save by name. If she had been his mis- 
tress, it is absurd to suppose that Cromwell gave 
her, as precious relics, the letters of his own (sup- 

osed) rival ; but still more improbable is it, that 
if such had been the case, that industrious caterer 
for her employer Curll, who preserved the letters 
to Cromwell so carefully, should have had no 
letter to herself to show, or even anecdote to tell, 
of the famous Mr. Pope in his wild and wicked 
days. W. M. T. 


AN EARLY DEED RELATING TO ETON. 


The original deed, of which the following is a 
copy, was formerly in the possession of Thomas 
Martin, the well-known antiquary. If not too 
long for your space, it may interest some of your 
readers. Although wills giving property to ec- 
clesiastical institutions in consideration of masses 
for the soul of the testator are very often met 
with, deeds of this nature are not so common. 
The college or other institution preserved the 
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instrument by which the property was conveyed, 
but the donor's kindred, after the first generation 
or two, at all events, were not so careful of the 
deed which their ancestor received in exchange. 
The escape of this deed from destruction is the 
more remarkable, that from its date it must, with- 
in a very short period after it was made, have be- 
come valueless to every one but Margaret Darker 
the annuitant. The provision for the payment to 
her is evidently an afterthought, and is added in a 
different handwriting. A. F. B, 

Diss. 

“This Indenture, made the vjth day of July, in the 
twentie vere of the reigne of Kyng Henry the Light, be- 
twen Mast’ Roger Lupton, P’voust of the Kyng’s College 
of oF blessel Lady of Eton, nygh Wyndesor, in the 
countie of Buks and the said college on that on’ partie, 
and Thomas Smyth, otherwyse callid Thomas Butler, of 
the p’sche of Eton in the said countie, on the other partie, 
Witnessith that the said P’voust and College of Eton 
aforesaide coven’ntith and grauntith for theym and their 
successours, and them and their successours byndith to 
the said Thomas Smyth, otherwyse callid Thomas Butler, 
and his executours, that the same P’voust and College of 
Eton and their successours shall hold and keepe a so- 
lempne annyv’sarie w’in the same college church of Eton 
yerly whiell the world shall induer, with the hole quere 
of the same college, and all the same annyv’saries spe- 
cially and p’napally to be holden and kepte for the soule 
of the said Thomas Smyth, the soulis of his father and 
mother, the soule of Basill Bowman, and for the soulis of 


all those that the said Thomas is bounde to p’y for, and | 4 
of the road.” When, therefore, he proposed tor 


for all Crysten soulis. The said annyv’sarie to be holden 
nd kepte yerly for ev’ the day of the deth of the said 


Thomas Smyth, otherwyse callid Thomas Butler, that is | 


to say, with placebo and derige by note with vi lessons, 


with laudis on’ nygt excepte in pascall tyme, and on the | 


morow masse of requiem ; and the said P’voust and College 
shall yerly p’vyde, orden, and have at ev’y such anny- 
v’sarie an herse to be sett in the myddis of the body of 
the church of the said college, coverid and apelid conve- 
nyently for the same, and a cross to be sett upon the said 
herse with four tap’s of waxe, and all the same four tap’s 
to be lyght and continually bren all the time of evy such 
placebo and derige laudis and massis of requiem; and the 
same P’youst and College and their successours shall 
cause the bellis of the same college to be solemply ronge 
at evY of the said annyv’saries in like man’ and forme 


as they do or have don at other lyke annyv’saries or | 


obitts holden within the said college. In witness wherof | ° ” 
| passed as “a landscape painter.” Tennyson seems 


| to make this his profession as an excuse for his 


bothe the p’tis above said, ether to other intch ngeably 
have put to their sealis the day and yere above wryten. 
P’vyded alwey that Margaret Darker shall have yerly 
during here lyfe of the said college xiijs. iiijd. sterlyng 
after the ulecesse of the said Thomas Smyth.” . 
[Seal of the college affixed. ] 


“THE LORD OF BURLEIGH.” 


I have lately stumbled upon Hazlitt’s narrative 
of The Lord of Burleigh, on which Tennyson 
appears to have founded his beautiful poem; for 
both the essayist and the poet represent “the 
Lord of Burleigh” as taking his bride to “ Bur- 
» > House by Stamford Town,” immediately 
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upon the celebration of their marriage —a state. 
ment which I imagine to be unfounded. Hazlitt 
says: 

“ The late Earl of Exeter had been divorced from his 
first wife, a woman of fashion, and of somewhat more 
gaiety of manners than ‘lords who love their ladies’ like, 
He determined to seek out a second wife in a humbler 
sphere of life, and that it should be one who, having no 
knowledge of his rank, should love him for himself alone, 
For this purpose he went and settled incognito (under 
the name of Mr. Jones) at Hodnet, an obscure village in 
Shropshire. He made overtures to one or two damsels in 
the neighbourhood, but they were too knowing to be 
taken in by him. His manners were not boorish, mode 
of life was retired; it was odd how he got his livelihood, 
and at last he began to be taken for a highwayman. In 
this dilemma he turned to Miss Hoggins, the eldest 
daughter of a small farmer, at whose house he had 
lodged.” 

The “one or two damsels” spoken of by 
Hazlitt may, ‘fancy, be reduced to one. This 
was a Miss Masefield, the daughter of a gentleman- 
farmer, residing at the Buttery Farm. Mr. Jones, 
or, to supply the full name under which he passed, 
Mr. John Jones, visited with the Masefields, and 
loved, and was beloved by, the daughter. But it 
was a mystery how Mr. Jones got his living. At 
certain seasons of the year he was invisible ; so, 
as those were the good old days of Paul Cliilord 
and gentlemen highwaymen, it was logically con- 
cluded that Mr. John Jones must be a “ knight 


the hand of Miss Masefield, though accepted by 
the young lady, he was rejected by the papa and 
mamma, who (giving Mr. John Jones the benefit 
of the doubt as to his being a highwayman) con- 
sidered him to be their daughter's social inferior, 
and “no match” for her. Mr. John Jones was 
consequently sent about his business, and his visits 
at the Buttery Farm were ruthlessly brought to 
an end. 

These particulars I have (time back) frequently 
heard from a (lineal) Miss Masefield, and also 
from my mother’s mother, who came from the 
Newport neighbourhood. I never heard either of 
them speak of “the Lord of Burleigh” having 


income. 

On another point, too, they were at variance 
with the poet and with Hazlitt. Mr. John 
Jones purchased land in the neighbourhood of 
Hodnet (or Bolas), built a house thereupon, and 
lived in it, with his wife, for some few years. 
During this time she lived in complete ignorance 
of her husband’s real rank. He served some 
parish situation at Bolas, either as overseer or 
churchwarden. In this official position he had to 
attend Shrewsbury Sessions, where he was noticed 
by one who, pointing him out to a brother magis- 
trate, said, “ Have you ever seen the overseer of 
Bolas before to-day?” “ Not to my knowledge, 
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answered the other. “I think you have,” said | 
the first, “I feel quite confident that it is Cecil, | 
with whom we were at school, and who has been | 
missing for so long.” The other magistrate then 
recognised him, but they did not disturb his in- 
cognito. 

Being disappointed in gaining the hand of Miss 
Masefield, “ the lord of Burleigh” then took more 
notice of the beautiful and amiable daughter of 
his landlord, Mr. Hoggins, of Hodnet (the village | 
in which Bishop Heber was born), who, being a 
“small” farmer, did not think it derogatory to 
his dignity to marry his daughter to a person who | 
was in the position of his lodger, Mr. John Jones. | 

This romantic union between two people of 
such unromantic names as Sarah Hoggins and 
Johan Jones, was duly consummated; and the | 
happy couple lived together at their newly built | 
house for some few years (as it has been stated to | 
me), until the changes in the husband's family led | 
to his taking that journey to Burleigh House 
which Tennyson has immortalised. 

This account will be found to harmonise with 
the probabilities of the case much more so than 
the versions of Hazlitt and Tennyson. The 
former states, “It is said that the shock of this 
discovery was too much for this young creature, 
and that she never recovered from it.” The 
latter supplies (or rather suggests) the lapse of 
time between the shock and its fatal effects : 

“So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from his side ; 
Three fair children first she bore him, 

Then, before her time, she died.” 
We will not wound the poet's feelings by sup- 
posing that these three children were born at one 
birth, or even that two-thirds of them were twins; 
we must therefore presume that they were born 
“in due season,” and that some few years had 
elapsed before the birth of the third. It is there- 
fore very evident that the “fading” of the 
countess must have been an unusually slow one, 
and that the “shock” was protracted much be- 
yond the customary limits. Q.E.D. 

las Tennyson any authority for the statement 
contained in the last eight lines of his “ Lord 
Burleigh ” ? Curupert Bene, B.A. 


LINES FROM ALDENHAM PARISH REGISTER. 


I am not aware whether the following lines 
have ever been printed; but if not, I think, for 
their quaintness and good feeling, they deserve 
embalming in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

They are written, in a hand of the time, at the 
end of that portion of the earliest register-book of 
the parish of Aldenham, in Hertfordshire, which 
was appropriated to christenings, and the last 
date in which is 1658. 
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I presume they are by the Rev. Joseph Some, 
vicar of Aldenham (“a very prudent, pious, and 
learned man,” according to Walker; but one of 
“the scandalous century,” according to White) ; 
who was ejected from his living in 1643, and re- 


| stored 1660. The handwriting appears to be his. 


“ Lord have merey upon us. 1665.” 


* Reader, whatever thou art, rich or poore, 
Rouse up thyselfe, for Death stands at y* door. 
If God says strike, He must and will come in ; 
For Death, we know, is the reward of sin. 

Ilis very breath is so infected growne, 

IIe poisons every one he breathes upon ; 

He is the riche man’s terror, makes him flye, 
And beare away his bagge as loath to dye. 
What shall the poore doe that behind doe stay ? 
Death makes them rich by taking them away, 
But what shall poore men doe y* here doe live ? 
’Tis surely fit y® rich should comfort give, 

And weekly means unto them still afford : 

Oh, such rich men shall! be rich in the Lord! 
Death startles all, but more y® guilt of sin, 

W< sinful man long time hath lived in, 

Doth make them fearful of that punishment, 
Due unto sin for time that’s evell spent. 

Oh, why was this not thought one long agoe, 
When God expected our repentance soe ? 
Seaven yeares sence, a lettell plaug God sent, 
Ile shoke his rod, to move us to repent. 

Not long before that time, a dearth of corne 
Was sent to us, to see if we would turne ; 

And after that, there’s none deny it can, 

The beasts did suffer for y® sin of man. 

Grasse was soe short and small, that it was told, 
Tlay for fower pound a load was dayly sould. 
These judgements God hath sent even to cite us 
Unto repentance, and from sin to fright us. 

Oh stubborn England! childish and unwise, 
Soe heavy laden with iniquities, 

Returne, returne, unto thy loving Father. 
Returne, I say, with speed soe much the rather 
Because His Son, thy Saviour, pleads thy cause, 
Though thou hast broken all His holy lawes. 
Say to thyself, my sins are cause of all 

God's judgements y* upon this land doe fall ; 
And sin’s the cause that each one doth complaine 
They have to much, sometimes to little raine. 
Say to thyself, this plague may be removed 

If [ repent, as side may be proved 

By Nineveh, the city great and large ; 

For God hath given unto His angels charge, 
To strike and to forbear as He sees fitt. 

If it be soe, then learne thou soe much witt, 

To use thy best endeavours to prevent 

A plague, w® thou mayst doe if thou repent. 
Let all infected houses be thy text, 

And make this use, that thine may be y® next. 
The red-crosse still is used as it hath been, 

To shew they Christians are y* are within ;' 
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And, ‘Lord have mercy upon us,’ one the door, 

Pute thee in mind to pray for them therefore. 

The watchman that attends the house of sorrow, 

He may attend upon thy house to-morrow. 

Oh, wher’s the vow we to our God hath made 

When death and sickness came, with axe and 
spade, 

And hurled our brethren up in heaps apace — 

Even forty thousand in a lettell space! 

The plague among us is not yet removed, 

Because y* sin of us is still beloved. 

Each spectacle of death and funerall 

Pute thee and I in mind we must die all.” 


I have copied both grammar and orthography 


exactly, I believe; and I should say they are | 


rather better than the average of the time. 

Does any other writer mention the plague here 
spoken of as occurring “seaven yeares since,” i. e. 
in 1658? 

I beg to add, that my heraldic Query (Vol. xii., 
rag related to the same parish as this present 

ote. Henry H. Gisps. 

Frognal. 


MILTON MSS. IN STATE PAPER OFFICES. 


[ We have always advocated the transfer to the British 
Museum of those MSS. at the State Paper Oflice, which 
are no longer required to be concealed from the eyes of 
historical and literary students. We are therefore glad 
to see the subject brought forward in other journals; and 
think we may promote the object by transferring to our 
columns the following paragraph from the IJi/ustrated 
London News of Sept. 22nd; more especially since it con- 
tains matter of interest to all the admirers of Milton and 
his writings. ] 

“Tn the State Paper Office are still deposited the manu- 
script of Milton’s 7reatise on Christian Doctrine, and a 
letter addressed by him to Bradshaw in favour of Andrew 
Marvell, dated February 21st, 1652-53. As the interest 
attaching to these documents is wholly literary, not poli- 
tical, a correspondent suggests that they should be re- 
moved to the British Museum, where they would be much 
more easy of access. To illustrate this, our correspondent 
says: ‘I beg to recount the difficulties which T expe- 
rienced lately in obtaining a sight of the Milton manu- 
scripts. It has been supposed by some of the poet’s 
biographers that the letter to Bradshaw is in Milton's 
own handwriting—a circumstance which would prove 
that he could not have been totally blind at the date of 
the letter in Feb., 1652-53, although Du Moulin had in 
the year previous upbraided him with his blindness, The 
existing evidence seemed to indicate that Milton was 
totally blind in 1652; and I thought it also improbable 
that the poet should mis-spell the names of his friends 
Marvell and Weckerlyn in the letter alluded to as pub- 
lished by Todd. To see the document was, therefore, the 
only way to settle the point. I applied at the State Paper 
Office in Duke Street, Westminster, and was informed 
that it was necessary to have an order from the Home 
Secretary. I accordingly addressed an application to Sir 
George Grey, stating my object, and mentioning the name 
of a nobleman who permitted me to use it in reference to 
the application, Three days elapsed, and no answer came. 
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I then wrote a second note, recapitulating the circum. 
stances of the case, and stating my anxiety to return to 
the North. Another day passed without an answer. On 
mentioning the circumstance to a friend, he said, “ As 
your application has no reference to politics, you are not 
ikely to get an answer; go to the Home Office, and in- 
= personally into the matter.” Following this advice, 

went to Downing Street, and was informed that such 
applications were submitted to the Master of the Rolls, 
but that I might consult Mr. Waddington, the Under 
Secretary, on the subject. Mr. Waddington confirmed 
the statement as to the necessity of receiving the sanction 
of the Master of the Rolls; but, in consideration of my 
anxiety to leave town, he politely gave me an introduc- 
tion to the Master. Thus fortified, I set off for Chancery 
Lane. The Master of the Rolls had gone to the country, 


and the time of his return was uncertain! “Is there no 
| person with authority to open such letters in the Master's 
absence?” “You had better apply at the Secretary's 
| office, No. 3.” The Secretary’s office was shut; it was 
open only from eleven to one o’clock, and it was then past 
| one. So much trouble and solicitation about a small 
matter seemed more than enough; but I had some curi- 
| osity to pursue it to the end. At eleven o’clock next 
morning I presented myself at the Secretary’s office, 
| There was a gentleman who opened such letters in the 
| Master’s absence. I was directed to him, and was told 
that he only opened the letters when Sir Francis Palgrave 
was not in town. To Sir Francis I was next sent, and 
there I was at last successful. With his well-known 
courtesy, Sir Francis instantly gave the order, and I re- 
paired once more to the State Paper Office. My object 
was gained, but at the cost of how much unnecessary 
delay and trouble? Had the documents been in the 
| Museum, a few minutes would have sufficed for the pur- 
- The letter, as I conjectured, was not in Milton's 
| handwriting. It is in a fine current hand of the time, 
quite unlike that of the poet, nor does it resemble any one 
of the three hands employed on The Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine. The letter fills a page of foolscap folio, and the 
seal used is that of Milton; bearing his arms, the spread 
eagle. Perhaps it is some excuse for the incivility of Sir 
George Grey, that my application was made towards the 
close of the Parliamentary Session. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the politeness of the official gentlemen whom I hal 
occasion to consult; but it is obvious that the Milton 
MSS. are not in the “right place.”’ ” 


HISTORY OF PRIME MINISTERS. 
In a catalogue of second-hand bovks”* recently 


* One result of my correspondence with “ N. & Q.” is 
the occasional receipt of a catalogue of second-hand 
books. Instead of “ result,” I had written “ advantage;” 
but I can scarcely use that word with propriety, as to me 
such catalogues generally present temptations which the 
state of my exchequer, and the already’ overcrowded 
shelves of my library, prohibit me from listening to. I 
wish, however, to thank those bibliopolists who have so 
favoured me, and especially Mr. Kerslake of Bristol. Two 
of his catalogues, containing his part of the controversy 
respecting the autograph of the “Perverse Widow” 
(“N. & Q.,” Vol. x., pp. 161. 234. 453.) have been sent to 
me; and if I have not been able to purchase any of the 
tempting lots there offered, I have compensated for my 
default, and immortalised Mr. Kerslake’s lucubrations, by 

binding them with my set of “ N. & Q.” —H. M. 
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issued by Mr. W. A. Hamilton, of Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, i find the following : 


« Prime Ministers. Short History of Prime Ministers 
in Great Britain, 8vo. (scarce). 2s, 1733.” 


I was not aware that this is a scarce pamphlet. 
I possess a copy. On the title-page is the follow- 
ing apposite motto from Juvenal : 


“ Nam qui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias poscebat opes, numerosa parabat 
Excelse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulse preeceps immane ruin. 
Quid Crassos, quid Pompeios evertit? et illum, 
Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites ? 
Summus nempe Locus, nulla non arte petitus,” 


By “prime ministers,” the writer does not mean 
what we now understand by the term premier; 
but those favourites of royalty who have been 
allowed to usurp to themselves a _— beyond 
the control of constitutional law. He commences 
his history with “ Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl 
of Kent,” prime minister to William the Con- 
queror, and closes it with the Earl of Strafford. 
His references, which are numerous, are chiefly to 
Kennet’s History of England ; and the pamphlet 
thus closes :— 

«J shall conclude this short’ abstract of history with 
the observation of as wise a politician as ever England 


Britain, but either broke his own neck, or his master’s, or 
both ; unless he saved his own, by sacrificing his master’s.’ 
“ As the reader may perhaps be desirous to behold, at 
one view, the diverse casualties of the, sundry prime 
ministers above mentioned, I have here subjoined a table 
of them : — 
«“ Prime Ministers. 
Died by the halter - 
Ditto by theaxe - - - 
Ditto by sturdy beggars - - 
Ditto untimely by private hands 
Ditto in imprisonment - - 
Ditto in exile - 
Ditto penitent - - - - 
Saved by sacrificing their master 


| 


Sum total of prime ministers - - - 

Who is the “wise politician” whose saying is 

here quoted? Who wrote the pamphlet? Has 

the subject been discussed elsewhere ? if so, where, 

and by whom ? H. Martin. 


Minor Notes. 


“ Ink,” its Derivation.— Pancirollus says that a 
kind of ink, which was used by emperors alone, 
and forbidden to others, was called encaustum ; 
from which he derives the Italian inchiostro. 
From the same source we may derive the French 
encre, and the English ink. B. H. C. 


Treacle is the modern form of “ Thériaque ” 
(de Venise), confection of viper’s flesh; and is 
No. 311.] 


used in that sense by our old divines, and is very 
different indeed from molasses. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


“ Place’s Ware.” — Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, “Catalogue of Specimens illustrative of 
British Pottery and Porcelain,” p.165. Francis 
Place died in 1728, according to Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Paintings, §c., in which is a notice of him, 
vol. v. p. 118., edit. London, 1828. In p. 120. he 
says, from ‘Thoresby'’s Ducatus Leodiensis, — 

“Mr. Place discovered an earth for, and a method of 
making porcelain, which he put in practice at the Manor 
House of York.” 

And in a note he adds, — 

“His pottery cost him much money; he attempted it 
solely from a turn to experiment; but one Clifton of 
Pontefract took the hint from him, and made a fortune b 
it. Ihave a coffee-cup of his ware; it is of grey eart 
with streaks of black, and not superior to common 
earthenware.” 

Mrs, Allan Frazer, of Hospital Field, near Ar- 
broath, Scotland, is a descendant of Francis 
Place, and possesses many of his papers and 
drawings, and also a small oil portrait of himself, 
in which he is represented with one of his brown 
cups on the table before him. Mrs. Frazer has 


bred: —‘ That there never yet was a prime minister in | ON€ Or two pieces of this ware, and there is an- 


other in the possession of Mrs. Wyndham at 
Salisbury, a descendant of Place’s son-in-law, 
Wadham Wyndham; the latter article is a small 
brown earthenware jug, made with double sides, 
the outer case being perforated with ornaments in 
the form of leaves, &c. Place’s drawings, in pen 
and ink, are many of them interesting, being views 
in the neighbourhood of London, and in other 
_— of England ; they are much in the style of 
lollar, of whom also there are many drawings in 
Mrs. Frazer's collection, which had been given by 
him to his friend Place. I looked through a 
number of his notes in 1853, when they were 
obligingly shown to me by Mrs. Frazer, but I 
could find nothing in them relating to the manu- 
facture of pottery. W. C. Treveryan. 
Wallington. 


Whimsical Will. — The following will in rhyme 
was written by William Hunnis, a gentleman of 
the chapel under Edward VI., and afterwards 
Chapel Master to Queen Elizabeth : 

“To God my soule.I do bequeathe, because it is his 
owen, 

My body to be layd in grave, where to my friends best 


knowen ; 
Executors I will none make, thereby great stryfe may 


grow, 
Because the goods that I shall leave wyll not pay all I 


owe. 
G. B. 


Coffee as a Deodorizer.—Fresh roasted coffee, 
either in the berry or ground, is a deodorizer. 
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Coffee may be used beneficially to protect game 
on a journey. 

Carefully clean your game, wrapping the heads, 
if bruised, and covering wounded parts with ab- 
sorbent paper. Place in box, basket, or hamper, 
and then sprinkle over some fresh coffee, and 

ack up. Hares, birds, or other game, may thus 
preserved fresh for several days. A teaspoon- 
ful of ground coffee will be sufficient for a brace 
of birds, or even for several brace. Care must be 
taken to pack so as not to allow the coffee to be 
lost on the journey. In the larder, charcoal or 
other deodorizer may be used; but even in such 
places coffee will answer the purpose. 

The taint of decomposition may be removed by 
deodorizers, if game is left in its blood ; but care- 
ful cleaning is recommended, as, after all, clean- 
liness is the best deodorizer. 

Rosert Raw 


Comneni.—The inference from Gibbon (De- 
cline and Fall, vol. xii. ¢. Ixviii. p. 241.) is, that the 
“imperial families of Comnenus and Paleologus 
are extinct ;” which he states on the authority of 
Ducange (Jam. Byzant., p.195.). That this was 
not the case a few years ago as respects the Com- 
neni, appears from the Memoirs of the Duchess 
@ Abrantes, wife of Junot (vol. viii. p. 270.), where 
the late Emperor Alexander is represented as 
asking her the question: “ Are you not a Com- 
neni?” To which the Duchess replied: “ My 
mother was, Sir.” “ Well,” said he “you are of 
blood royal, and we sovereigns are bound to aid 
our relations in distress.” The Duchess often men- 
tions an uncle and cousin, named Comnenus, as 
then living. T. J. Bucxrtoy. 


Lichfield. 


Lewis's Collections for the History of Printing.— 
In the Life of Joseph Ames, prefixed to his 
Typographical Antiquities, p. xxii., it is stated 
that Mr. Lewis of Margate first suggested to Mr. 


Ames the idea of writing the History of Printing | 


in England, and that Mr. Lewis himself had col- 
lected materials for such a subject. This collec- 
tion was in Mr. Ames’s possession when he com- 
piled his valuable work, and of which he made 
considerable use. At Mr. Ames’s sale, the folio 
volume containing Lewis’s papers was purchased 
by Mark Cephus Tutet, F.S.A., and at the sale of 
the latter by Mr. Herbert. This curious collec- 
tion subsequently passed into the private library 
of the late William Pickering, at whose sale, De- 
cember 12, 1854 (lot 109.), it was purchased for 
the British Museum, and is now among the Addi- 
tional MSS., No. 20,035. J. YEowE LL. 
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Queries. 


PRESENT OF DARICS TO THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 


The following passage occurs in Mr. John 
Nicholls’s Recollections and Reflections during the 
Reign of George III. (London, 2 vols. 8yo,, 
1822) :— 


“T was informed by the late Warren Hastings, that 
while he was Governor-General of Bengal, he sent as 
present to the Directors of the East India Company, one 
hundred and seventy-two dareics. They had been found 
buried in an earthen pot, on the bank of a river in the 
province of Benares, The dareic is a gold coin of the 
ancient Persian empire, deriving its name from the 
Persian emperor Darius, and having on its reverse an 
archer. In allusion to this reverse, Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta, said, “ Ie had been driven out of Asia by 30,000 
archers,” by which expression he meant that he had 
been forced to relinquish his expedition by the etfurts of 
those orators in the different republics of Greece who had 
been bribed with Persian money. Perhaps the dareic is 
the most rare gold coin that is come down to us from 
ancient times. There is one in the British Museum, and 
I believe there is another in the collection of coins be- 
longing to the King of France. I never heard but of one 
more, and I forget in whose collection it exists. Mr. 
Hastings told me, that when he sent these coins to the 
Court of Directors, he considered himself as making the 


| most munificent present to his masters that he might 


ever have it in his power to send them. Judge of his 
surprise when he found, on his arrival in England, that 
these dareics had been sent to the melting-pot. I do not 
know the names of the directors of that year; they were 
fortunate in not having been tried for this act by a jury 
of antiquarians.” — Vol. ii. p. 203. 

Can any of your correspondents throw light 
upon this story? At what time, and by whose 
order, were the 172 darics sent home by Mr. 
Hastings consigned to the melting-pot ? L. 


LETTERS OF KING EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


Having undertaken to edit, for the Roxburgh 
Club, the “ Literary Remains of King Edwari| the 
Sixth,” I shall feel much obliged to any reaser of 
 N. & Q.” who will inform me of the existence of 
autograph manuscripts of that prince ; but more 
particularly of the present fate of the following : 

1. A Latin letter to his sister Mary, dated 
IIunsdon, Jan. 11.; and 

2. A Latin letter to Queen Katherine from 
Hunsdon, May 12. 

Translations of these were published in Halli- 
well’s Royal Letters, 1846, vol. ii. pp. 5. 8., as de- 
rived from the Rawlinson MSS.; but the Raw- 
linson MSS. in the Bodleian Library have been 
searched in vain for them. : 

3. Letter to Queen Katharine on her marriage 
with the Lord Admiral Seymour, dated from St. 
James's, June 25. It was printed by Strype in 
his Ecclesiastical Memorials, from “ MSS. penes 
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me;” but does not now occur among his papers | career as reporters, and who subsequently attained 
in the Lansdowne Collection. Query, what has | to great literary eminence. Such a list, apart 
become of it ? Joun Goucn Nicnots. | from its general interest, would act as a stimulant 
to the study of that most useful, but most neg- 
lected art, the art of short-hand writing. Byrom. 


Minor Queries. Bells at Hedon: Wightman the Bellfounder. 
_ | —On examining the inscriptions and legends on 
King Bomba.— What is the origin of this | the bells in Hedon Church, I find on a border of 
sobriquet ? and when and by whom was it first | small bells, and leaves cast round one of the bells, 
applied to the present King of Naples ? J. H. a shield between every two, bearing the letters 
Fisr. I shall be obliged if you can give me any 
: - : imtormation as to what is the meaning of these 
has arrived for commencing an aquarium, will any letters, S.S. Is any thing known of William and 
reader of “N & Q.,” who has had experience i) Philip Wightman, who appear to have been bell- 
such matters, favour one anxious to begin, and to founders in 1686-7 ? G.R. P. 
whom expense is an object, with a few hints as to | Hedon 
their management ?—and tell me, for instance, if, | . 
after stocking a marine aquarium (using artificial | Etymology of Tle, Ivel, and Yeo. — Will any of 
sea-water), any of the animals die, and the water your correspondents kindly give me the etymo- 
is poisoned by sulphuretted hydrogen, can I re- se of Ile, Ivel, and Yeo, the names of a river in 
eover the salts by evaporation ? and is there any | Somersetshire? 4 
way by which I can rid of the poison, and save the 
expense of fresh salts ? A. ¥. M. 


Aquaria or Vivaria. — As the favourable season _ 


. 


“ Treatise on Real Presence.” — Who was the 
. author of a book entitled A Treatise showing the 
Abbott Lawrence — In the obituary columns of | Pyssibilitie, §c., of the reall Presence of our Sauiour 
the Gentleman's Mag. for this month, there is a | in the blessed Sacrament? A woodcut in the title. 


short memoir on the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, for- | At Antwerp: imprinted by Joachim Trognesius, 


merly ambassador to this country from the United | 1596, svo. T.G.L 
States. It asserts that Lichfield, 
“He was descended from John Lawrence, who emi- 
grated from England with Governor Winthrop in 1630, Vesek.— Can any of your readers tell me the 
and took the freeman’s oath at Groton, on the 17th April, | equivalent for this Russian measure of liquids in 
1637.” English measure ? 
some very scanty memoranda in my pos- , . 
wane enna Gal a Nes ar of Lord Efing- “ Essay on Mental Tillage.” — Can any of your 


ham married a Mr. Townley, and had issue Mary | correspondents kindly inform me who is the author 
Townley, who was married to Joseph Lawrence. of the Essay on Mental Tillage, from which the 
They had issue John Lawrence, whom I believe to | follewing is an extract ? — 
be the individual in question, as this John Law- _“ Instruct your son well yourself, or others will instruct 
rence went to America; and it is stated that pes 
schoo yisdom, ew ro se 
records at New York confirm the genealogy thus the Ged aiene, kept by the lady with the ‘cap and 
far. I believe these Lawrences originally resided bells.’ There is always teaching of some sort going on, 
at Chard, in Somersetshire and its immediate | just as in fields vegetation is never idle.” 
neighbourhood. I have been informed that several Who is the lady referred to? and what the 
persons in New York have at different times borne | (5455 and explanation of the phrase, “cap and 
the name of Effingham Lawrence. bells”? Some 
As I am particularly interested in tracing the ° ; 
genealogy of this John Lawrence, and also of | Qutram Arms. — What are the arms of Robert 
ascertaining if any of his descendants are living in | Outram of Woodhouse, in Derbyshire? About 
this country (which I believe to be the case), I | the beginning of the seventeenth century his 
should feel greatly obliged to you, or any corre- | daughter married Thomas Eyre, after that’ mar- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” who could either supply | riage called Eyre of Woodhouse, by Dronfield. 


me with some information on the subject, or refer V. A. R. 

me to some source from which I could a 5 Calmady and Wescombe Families.—Would Mr. 

"* | or any of your correspondents, 
Bayswater. 


kindly give any information they may possess as 
Reporters. —It would be interesting to be fur- | to the families of Calmady and Wescombe, with 
nished with a list of the names of the various | any account of their alliances with each other ? 
distinguished individuals who commenced their Also, who Sir Martin Wescombe, Bart., mar- 
No. 311.] 
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ried. He was Consul at Cadiz in the middle or 
latter end of the seventeenth century; and his 
son, Sir Anthony Wescombe, married the daughter 
and heiress of Calmady, Esq., and died at 
his house in Holles Street in 1752. Is there not 
a family of Calmady now residing near Plymouth, 
who are descendants of this ancient house? Sir 
Martin Wescombe was the first baronet of that 
name, and it is very singular that Burke, in his 
Extinct Baronetcies, does not mention who he 
married, or where he resided in England. It is 
recorded in some MSS. that a “ Waldo Calmady 
makes Robert Wescombe, Gent., gamekeeper of 
the manor of North Curry Chantry, by deputy, 
dated 8th of June, 1731.” 

Is there not a place called Peerer in Surrey, 
where this Wescombe family once resided ? and is 
there any trace of them in that locality now ? 

INVESTIGATOR. 

Bank, — What is the origin of this word as ap- 
= to a place where money is kept, and how 

ong has it been in such use ? 

The earliest instance I know is to be found in 
our translation of Luke xix. 23.: 

o oe then gavest not thou my money into the 


bank 
W. T. M. 


Hong Kong. 


Gorleston, Suffolk. —In the early part of the 
sixteenth century, a monk of the Augustine 
Priory at Gorleston, wrote an account of that 
place. A MS. copy of this work was in the pos- 
session of Sir John Castleton, Bart., who died at 
Gorleston in 1777, after having resided there for 
fifty-five years as vicar. He is said to have made 
acollection of Roman and Saxon antiquities 
found in that locality. 

Several histories at Gorleston (one in black 
letter), and other accounts of the antiquities found 
there, have, it is believed, been published. I 
shall be much obliged for any information as to 
where any such work, or any drawings of the 
former antiquities of this place, can now be seen. 

Cuarces Joun Patmer. 

Great Yarmouth. 


Mortars and Howitzers.—Can you give me the 
derivation of “ mortar,” as applied to the weapon 
used for shell practice, the material commonly 
employed for building purposes, and the “ pestle 
and mortar” (what is a pestle ?)? Unde derivatur 
howitzer ? CENTURION. 

Atheneum Club. 


Marie de Medicis. — Enclosed I forward you a 
stanza of four lines which are under a half-length 
bust of a lady crowned with the ruff, temp. Eliz. 
The lady appears to be Marie de Medicis, wife of 
Henry LV. of France, and the portrait is painted 
on panel, and has the corners cut off, so as to 
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make it appear octagonal. I shall be glad to 
know if any correspondent can give me any ac- 
count of the portrait and lines enclosed : 
“ L’art a fait voir en ce tableau 

Jusau ou peut la nature atteindre; 

Mais combien seroit le [il] plus beau 

Si la vertu se pouvoit peindre!” 

Joun Nourse Cuapwicx. 


Inscription to the Samian Sybil. —In a copy I 
possess of the celebrated picture of the Samian 
Sybil, on the book which she holds in her hand is 
the following line, — 


“Salve casta suon per multaque passa puella.” 


I am told that another copy has the word as 
syon. Can any of your correspondents say what 
it is in the original, and for what the word 
stands, or from whence the line comes ? 


Lost MS. of a Monk of Roche. — Mr. Hunter, 
in his Deanery of Doncaster, states that about a 
hundred years ago there existed in the possession 
of Mr. Canby of Thorne (Yorkshire), a MS. 
written by a monk of Roche Abbey, and bearing 
on Yorkshire parochial history, of which De la 
Pryme makes considerable use in his History of 
Hatfield. Can any of the learned readers of 
“N. & Q.” afford any information respecting this 
valuable document ? J. H. Avevina. 

Chapeltown, near Sheffield. 


The double-queued Lion of the Heralds,— 
Reading lately some recent antiquarian publica- 
tion, I found an interesting notice of this rather 
uncommon bearing, accompanied by some ancient 
verses, descriptive of its symbolical meaning, &e. 
Unfortunately I neglected to “ make a note” of 
it. Having paid the penalty by an unavailing 
search through several hours, [ now apply to 
your numerous readers interested in heraldry, re- 
questing them to place the notice ‘“ when found” 
in your pages, for its better preservation and more 
easy reference. E. D. 


Wotton Queries. — Perhaps some of your corres- 
pondents could inform me if the undermentioned 
were connected with the family of Lord Wotton 
of Boughton Malherbe, in Kent. As they were 
about the person of the sovereign at the same 
time, I fancy they must be of the same stock, al- 
though I cannot trace the relationship : — 

Thomas Wotton, servant to the queen of Henry 
VII. : arms, barry of six, argent and gules, three 
crescents ermine (vide Harl. MSS., Nos. 60665. 
and 1541.). 

Edward Wotton, doctor of physic to Henry 
VIII.: arms unknown. 

I am also anxious to ascertain how the branches 
of the Wotton family, in Kent and Devon, are 
connected. The arms are the same: argent, 4 
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saltice engrailed sable; to which the Devon family 
have added four mullets. 

In Vol. iv., p. 191., a correspondent asked if 
there was any connexion between Sir Henry Wot- 
ton (of the Kent family) and the celebrated Dr. 
William Wotton. As this Query has not been 
answered, may I beg to reiterate it, as it may have 
been overlooked ? 

If you can inform me whence I can obtain farther 
particulars respecting the Wottons of Devon, you 
will much oblige. . 

Bombay. 


finor Queries with Answers. 


“ Hard Lines.” — Whence is this expression, so 
common, particularly among seafaring men, de- 
rived ? S. A. H. 


io was formerly synonymous with Zot. Thus the 

Bible version of Psalm xvi. v.6., is “ The lines are fallen 

unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly 

heritage,” — while in the Prayer Book we read, “ The 

lot has fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a 

goodly heritage.” Hard Lines is therefore equivalent to 
lard Lot.) 


Scotch Song. — Can any of your correspondents 
give me the words of a Scotch song, sung to the 
air of “ The Campbells are coming,” ‘and entitled 
Rob Rolandson's (or Rollinson’s) Bonnet ? or, 
perhaps, if not able to give them, tell me where I 
can find them ? R. W. Hackwoop. 


[The song is entitled “Rob Roryson’s Bonnet,” and may 
be purchased at any country fair in Scotland, ‘price one 
halfpenny. We give the first verse as an index to guide 
the purchaser : 


“You've a’ heard tell o’ Rob Roryson’s bonnet ; 
You've a’ heard tell o’ Rob Roryson’s bonnet ; 
It was not the bonnet, but the head that was in it, 
Gar'd a’ body speak o’ Rob Roryson’s bonnet?” 


About twenty verses of equal elegance follow. } 


Bishop Wilcocks —In Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s 
interesting Memorials of Westminster, he men- 
tions a fact of Bishop Wilcocks, p. 88. (who, by 
the way, was not chosen at “ the Golden Election” 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, but in 1692, 
three years afterwards), that Pope Clement VIII. 
called him “ the blessed heretic.” What authority 
is there for this story ? MAGpDALENESSIS. 


[This story relates to the bishop’s son, Joseph Wil- 
cocks, F.S.A., who being at Rome during the pontificate 
of Clement XIII. (Rezzonico), became acquainted with 
his Holiness, who denominated him “the blessed heretic.” 
His talents and learning are displayed in a posthumous 
work, entitled Roman Conversations, 2 vols., 8vo., where 
the anecdote is given in the preface, p. xli.. edit. 1797. 
He died in 1791. In the same preface (p. viii.) it is 
stated, “that his father, Bishop Wilcocks, was chosen a 
demy of Magdalen at the same election with Mr. Boulter 
and Mr. Addison, and from the merits and learning of the 
elect, this was commonly called by Dr. Hough, President 
of the college, the golden election.” 
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Medals for Military Service. — Can any one in- 
form me how old the custom is of awarding medals 
for military service ? L. G. 

{There is scarcely any record of medals as rewards in 
the army or navy before the time of the Commonwealth. 
The House of Commons resolved to grant rewards and 
medals to the fleet, whose officers (Blake, Monck, Penn, 
and Lawson) and men gained the glorious victory over 
the Dutch fleet, off the Texel, in 1653. In 1692, an act 
was passed for applying the tenth part of the proceeds of 
prizes for medals and other rewards for officers, seamen, 
and marines. Subsequent to Lord Howe’s victory, June 
1, 1794, it was thought expedient to institute a naval 
medal. Blake’s medal of 1653 was bought by William IV. 
for 150 guineas, — Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.) 


“ Humane Prudence.” have in my possession 
a small volume entitled Humane Prudence, or the 
Art by which a Man may advance Himself and his 
Fortune, which appears, from the character of the 
type, manner of spelling, and other characteristics, 
to have been printed about the beginning of the 
last century, or end of the preceding one. The 
title-page is wanting, and also a few pages at the 
end; “The Epistle Dedicatory” is, however, 
perfect, and is addressed “To the Virtuous and 
most Ingenious Edw. Hungerford, Esq.,” aud 
subscribed “ W. de Britaine.” 

The work consists nearly entirely of quaint 
maxims and sentences, illustrated by quotations 
in several languages, particularly from the Deca- 
meron of Boccacio. Will you, or any of you, 
readers, kindly inform me who was its authorr 
who “ Edw. Hungerford, Esq.,” was, and any 
other particulars you or they may know of the 
work ? A YounG Supscriper. 

Terrington St. Clements. 

[This work is entitled Humane Prudence, or the Art by 
which a Man may raise Himself and his Fortune to Gran- 
deur. It first appeared in 1682, and seems to have been a 
popular work, as we have before us the tenth edition, 
published in 1710. The compiler was author of The Dutch 
Usurpation, and their Behaviour to the Kings of Great Bri- 
tain, 4to., 1672, reprinted in The Harleian Miscellany, edit. 
1809, vol. iii. p. 1. The name, William de Britaine, we 
take to be pseudo, as noticed in “N.& Q.,” Vol. x., p. 67.] 


Quotation wanted. —Can you favour me with 
a reference to the following quotations, which, 
I take, are the Greek and Latin versions of the 
old proverb, “ Charity begins at home” ? — 
“ Séavrov waddov ovdeis ovdeva,” 
“Proximus sum egomet mihi.” 
Furr. 
[The Latin version will be found in Terent. Andria, 
Act IV. Se. 1. 1. 12.; and the Greek, “ ®:Aci S'éavrov mAciov 
ovéeis ovdéva,” is quoted from Menander in the note on 
Andria, Act Il. Sc. 5. 1. 16. of Valpy’s Delphin edition. ] 


Landwehr. — Where is the best account of this 
institution to be found ? R. J. A. 
The Landwehr (national defence) consists of able- 
ied burghers, chosen to defend the country when 
threatened. They are exercised in time of peace, but 
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so as they can attend to their callings. This regulation 
is highly proper, and upon it the security of the land de- 
pends more than upon standing armies, to say nothing of 


the saving to the state. When the Landwehr is engaged | 


in hostilities, it is then called the Landsturm. Although 
formerly there was a kind of Landwehr, it was organised 


for the first time in Austria in 1808 only, and in Prussia | 


in 1812-13. A more detailed account will be found in 
Militair-Conversations- Lexikon, vol. iv. p. 513.] 


Replies. 
SERVETUS AND COLLADON. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 165. 249.) 

Your correspondent E. H. A. will find some 
interesting particulars of Servetus, and of his 
celebrated work, the Christianismi Restitutio, in a 
thin 8vo. volume, from the pen of George Sig- 
mond, M.D., published in London in 1826, and 
entitled Zhe Unnoticed Theories of Servetus, a 
Dissertation addressed to the Medical Society of 
Stockholm. Dr. Sigmond has, or had, in his pos- 
session a copy of this exceedingly rare work. 
This very volume was regarded by its previous 
possessor, Dr. Sims, President of the Medical 
Society of London, as the identical copy secreted 
and saved by Colladon. Dr. Sigmond’s little 
volume is now out of print, and from his Intro- 
duction, p. 22., I extract the following particulars : 

“The late Dr. Sims, for many years President of the 
Medical Society of London, bequeathed to me his copy of 
Servetus, to which he has pretixed the following note: 

“¢ The fate of this work has been not a little singular; 
all the copies except one were burned along with the 
author by the implacable Calvin. This copy was secreted 
and saved by D. Colladon, one of the judges. After 
passing through the library of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, it came into the hands of Dr. Mead, who endea- 
voured to give a quarto edition of it; but before it was 
nearly completed it was seized by John Kent, messenger 
of the press, and William Squire, messenger in ordinary, 
on the 27th of May, 1723, at the instance of Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London, and burnt, a very few copies excepted. 
The late Duke de Valliere gave near 400 guineas for this 
copy, and at his sale it brought 3810 livres. It contains 
the first account of the circulation of the blood, above 
seventy years before the immortal Harvey published his 
discovery.’ 

“In justice,” adds Dr. Sigmond, “to the memory of 
my late valued friend, | must state my conviction that 
this copy is not the original one; at the same time I 
firmly believe he imagined it to be that which he de- 
scribed. Yet he was well known as an accurate man, as 
a judicious collector of books; and indeed to him is the 
Medical Society of London indebted for its valuable and 
admirable library.” 

What may be the evidence in favour of the 
copy in the imperial library I know not, but that 
bearing on Dr. Sigmond’s copy is certainly de- 
fective. Dr. Sims's accuracy was, however, so 


great, and his knowledge of books so extensive, 
that any statement from his pen like that pre- 
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fixed to his copy, is worthy of respectful consider. 

ation. It would have been interesting to learn 

the grounds of Dr. Sigmond’s dissent from the 

opinion of his friend, but they are nowhere stated 

in the volume to which I take the liberty of 

directing E. H. A.’s attention. W.Muns, M.D, 
Finsbury Place. 


“ TRUMPETER UNUS ERAT,” ETC. 
(Vol. xii., p. 226.) 

The macaronic verses of infancy and early boy- 
hood have had such a run in your pages, that it is 
quite time those of a later age should take an 
innings. When I was a schoolboy, the verses 
asked for by X. ran as follows : 


“* Patres conscripti took a boat, and went to Philippi; 
Boatum est upsettum, magno cum grandine venti. 
Omnes drownderunt qui swim away non potuerunt. 
Trumpeter unus erat, qui coatum scarlet habebat ; 

Et magnum periwig, tied about with the tail of a dead 

pig.” 

Verses of this character are tolerably ancient. 
Wright and Halliwell (Relique Antique, p. 91.) 
give a set, of which the first ten verses are as fol- 
lows: 

“ Flen, flyys, and freris populum domini male cedunt, 
Thystlis and brevis crescentia gramina ledunt ; 
Christe, nolens guerras, sed cuncta pace tueris, 
Destrue per terras brevis, flen, flyyes, and freris. 

Flen, fiyyes, and freris, foul falle hem thys fyften yeris, 

For non that her ys lovit flen, flyyes, ne freris. 

Fratres Carmeli navigant in a bothe about Eli 

Non sunt inceli,quia . . . ? 

Omnes drencherunt, quia sterisman non habuerunt, 

Fratres cum knyvys goth about and ie oe 


This is from a manuscript of the fifteenth century. 
My omissions are put in cypher by Mr. Wrigit, 
and are not producible. 

The following, taken by Halliwell from a manu- 
script of the sixteenth century is worth quoting 
entire. It is a breaking up song at Christmas; 
the third and fourth lines are exquisitely saucy: 


“ Ante finem termini baculos portamus, 
Capud hustiarii frangere debemus ; 
Si preceptor nos petit quo debemus ire, 
Breviter respondemus, non est tibi scire. 
O pro [ per? } nobilis docter, now we youe pray 
Ut velitis concedere to gyff hus leff to play 
Nunc proponimus ire, withowt any ney, 
Scolam dissolvere, I tell itt youe in fey. 
Sicut istud festum merth is for to make, 
Accipimus nostram diem owr leve for to take. 
Post natale festum, full sor shall we qwake, 
Quum nos revenimus, latens for to make. 
Ergo nos rogamus, hartly and holle, 
Ut isto die possimus to brek upe the scole.” 


In Wright's Political Songs (p. 251.) there is 4 
triglott performance, Latin, French, and English, 
of the time of Edward II. And this is —_~ 
for one kick of the ball. 
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If I mistake not, the verses were written by | been noticed, born in the county of Kerry, in 
“ Master Blotch,” and shown up by him as an | 1666, where he received his earlier education. 
| The penal laws then in existence against Catho- 


exercise, or rather “imposition,” to his school- 
master, “ Mr. John McOrson, Master of Arts.” 
But certainly he would not have conciliated that 
severe pedagogue, if he had carried up the lines 
as they are printed in“ N. & Q.” With the first 
I do not know that any fault is to be found; but 
the second is obviously corrupt. Trusting merely 
to my own recollection of what I have some sus- 
picion was one of the first books I ever possessed 
—a recollection that has not been very recently 
refreshed — I should have written — 


“Et P. Q. periwig, pendens like tail of a dead pig.” 


Now that I have done otherwise, I am much in- 
clined to think that I should have written “ pen- 
dent,” which is certainly more euphonious. 

think the title of the book was The History of 
Little Jack; but [ am not sure that I am not 
confounding together two different books. It was 
in form, and the manner of printing, and the gilt 
paper cover, a child’s story-book ; but something 
gave me an impression that it was a personal 
satire, and that “John McOrson, M.A.,” was 
some well-known schoolmaster of the time when it 
was published — perhaps fifty or sixty years a 


These lines, quoted more or less correctly by 
your correspondent X., are to be found in the 
Comic Latin Grammar, a volume published anony- 
mously, about twenty years since. J. B. 

Prestwich. 

Half a century has passed since I read over 
many times the bustling and well told tale for 
which X. inquires, but my schoolboy habits then 
were not to copy the title of the book. It was a 
well told tale of the ill-usage of George, a fine 
spirited lad, at school, on account of his being the 
son of a trumpeter, and the verses inquired for 
were shown up as a theme of nonsense-verses by 
one of his persecutors. ‘The severe flagellations 
by the cruel and partial pedagogue, and the con- 
sequent “ barring out,” were well pourtrayed, and 
made a lasting impression on my youthful mind. 
Happily for the rising generation, the flogging of 
a whole school to find out who committed a fault, 
is now only a subject for tradition. Probably 
such tales as that now inquired for were beneficial 
in their day. E. D. 


CONNOR OR O’CoNNOR’s “ HISTORY OF POLAND.” 


(Vol. xii., p. 207.) 

I have great pleasure in supplying Atrua with 
more correct particulars respecting my kinsman, 
Dr. Bernard O'Connor, who was, as has already 
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lics compelled him to visit Paris, in order more 
fully to carry out the study of medicine, to which 
his tastes in early life led him, and in which he 
was destined to excel. Dr. O'Connor graduated 
in due time at the University of Montpelier, and 
was soon afterwards, as a reward for his profes- 
sional and scientific acquirements, chosen as 
member of the Academy of Medicine of Paris. In 
Paris he became acquainted with two sons of the 
Chancellor of Poland, who proposed to him to ac- 
company them to Poland. Making a tour through 
many of the Germanic and Italian states with his 
Polish protégés, the young Kerryman arrived in 
Poland in the year 1690. Soon after his arrival 
in Poland my kinsman was chosen physician to 
King John IIL, better known in history as John 
Sobieski, who was now advanced in life. In 1694, 
Sobieski’s daughter married the Elector of Bavaria, 
who solicited the services of the young physician, 
and whom he ultimately accompanied to Brussels, 
and never again returned to Warsaw. In 1695 
O'Connor quitted the service of the Bavarian 
queen and came to England. The greater part of 
this year was spent at Oxford, where he delivered 
a series of lectures explanatory of his “ Corpus 
Rationale Medicum; or of his new and compen- 
dious Method, Chemical and Anatomical, for under- 
standing the (iconomia Animalis, the nature of 
Diseases, and the Materia Medica.” The winter 
following was spent in London, similarly occupied, 
and during the summer of 1696 he was engaged at 
Cambridge, “ where he instructed some gentle- 
men in the science of chemistry.” Soon after his 
arrival in England Dr, O'Connor was admitted a 
member of the College of Physicians of London, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society. During his 
stay at Oxford he published some Latin treatises ; 
entitled Dissertationes Medico-Physice. In 1696, 
with the assistance of Mr. Savage, he wrote his 
History of Poland, which went through several 
editions; and in 1697 he wrote his singular treatise 
Evangelium Medici: seu Medicina Mystica, Sc. 
all of which I possess. Harris, in his edition of 
Ware, mentions another book that was written by 
Dr. O'Connor, the name of which I now forget. 
In a letter to a friend at Oxford, dated Nov. 2, 
1695, he says, “and I hope I shall be able ina 
few years to publish a Latin Treatise of the Prin- 
ciples of Physic and of the Giconomia Animalis.” 
Whether this book was ever published I do not 
know. Dr. O'Connor was in the enjoyment of an 
extensive practice in London, which he did not 
long enjoy, for he died of fever at Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, on the 3lst of October, 1698, in 
the thirty-second year of his age. Besides the 
authors already referred to in “N.& Q.” (Vol. xii., 
p- 207.), farther particulars of Dr. O'Connor's life 
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and career will be found in Harris’s Edition of 
Ware, and in McGee's Irish Writers of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Wittram O'Connor. 


50. Upper Montague St., Montague Square. 


WILL 0° THE WISP. 
(Vol. xii., p. 167.) 

T have often seen this, although it is every day be- 
coming more rare from the extension of drainage. 
The first I saw was in a fenny bog called “ Quy 
Bottom,” a few miles from Cambridge, on the 
Newmarket road. I have seen them since, both 


in Norfolk and Suffolk. Probably W. might pro- | 


cure a sight of one if he would inquire of some 
rustic where they most frequently occur. But 
for this purpose he must know the vernacular 
name in the district in which he lives. In Herts 


they are called “hob o° lanterns,” or “hobby- | 


lanterns.” Along the valley of the Waveney 
they are called “ Syleham lamps,” from village 
in Suffolk named Syleham, where formerly they 
were common, although now destroyed by good 
drainage. In Norfolk they are called “lantern- 
men,” and it is popularly believed that if a man 
with a lighted lantern goes near one, the enraged 
“lanternman” will knock him down and burst 
his lantern to pieces. More than one labourer, 
whose truthfulness I have no reason to question, 
has assured me that such a thing has happened to 
himself. Query, Can the lighted lantern have 
ignited the gas, and caused an explosion, which 
has startled the rustic and burst his lantern? I 
have generally seen them at the end of October 
and beginning of November, probably because the 
marsh vegetation is then beginning to decay. But 
I find in my diary that I saw one on the second 
day of March, 1844. 

Ido not think that any one could be led astray 
by a Will o’ the Wisp. Its appearance is so pe- 
culiar, and its movements so fantastic, that I 
cannot imagine it to be mistaken for a light in a 
house, or a lantern carried by a man. In Norfolk 
a person who has lost his way, and cannot find a 
gate or stile, with the situation of which he ought 
to be familiar, and is in fact utterly bewildered, is 
said to be “ ledwilled.” A common remedy with 


rustics, in such a case, is to turn the left stocking | 


wrong side outwards, and then to renew the 
search. Forby, and after him Halliwell, derive 
this phrase “ledwilled” from being led by Will 
o the Wisp. But I am inclined to suggest a 
different origin for it. ‘There is an obsolete ad- 


jective “ wille,” given by Halliwell and Jamieson, | 

signifying lost in doubt: “ wille of wone,” at a | 

loss for a habitation ; “ wille of rede,” without ad- 

vice. Jamieson compares it with Su. G., will, 

Isl. vill-a, error; Isl. vill-az, to lead astray. He 
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! 
has also, “ Wilsum, in a wandering state, implying 
| the ideas of dreariness and ignorance of one’s 
way.” This, in Old English, seems to have been 
wilful. For, in the Robin Hood ballad (Percy's 
| Reliques), Sir Guy of Gisborne says : ‘ 
“*T am wilful of my way,’ quo’ the yeman, 
* And of my morning tyde.’ 

*T'll lead thee through the wood,’ sayd Robin, 
| * Good fellow, I'll be thy guide.’ ” 
| This word, like the Scotch wilsum, seems to 
| answer completely to the Norfolk “ ledwilled,” 
which thus would mean “wille of leading, at a 
loss to guide oneself.” In the notes to Canto ty. 
of The Lady of the Lake, Scott quotes from Jamie- 
son’s translation of the Kempe Viser: 
« Up, will of rede, the husbande stood, 

Wi’ heart fu’ sad and sair,” &c. 


To which he appends the following glossarial 
| note: 

“ Will of rede, bewildered in thought; in the Danish 
| original vildraadage, Lat. inops consilii; Gr. émopwr.”’ 

“ This expression,” he adds, “is obsolete in the 
, Danish as well as in English.” If, however, my 
_ conjectural etymology be correct, it is not obso- 
| lete in the Norfolk dialect. E. G. R. 


ROUNDLES IN OLD MANSIONS. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 159. 213. 267. 448.) 


The following inscriptions are copied from 
articles of this kind at Bradfield Combust Hall, 
| Suffolk, formerly the seat of that venerable and 
distinguished gentleman, the late Arthur Young, 
Esq., author of various works on agriculture. 
They are formed of beech, in an ornamented 
style, and contain in the centre of each a figure 
of the character delineated, most of them being 
somewhat grotesque in appearance. It is sup- 
posed that they are upwards of two centuries old. 


“ The Bacheler. 


How many thinges as yet are deare alike to me, 
| The feild, y* horse, y* dog, love, armes, or libertie. 
I have no wife as yet, whome I may call myne owne, 
I have no children vet that by my name are knowne; 
Yet if I married were, I would not wish to thrive, 
If that I could not tame y* veriest shrew alive. 
“ The Married Man. 
| I only am y* man among all married men, 
That do not wish the priest, to be unlinckt again ; 
| And though my shoo did wring I would not make my 
mone, 
Nor thincke my neighbor's chance more happy than mine 
owne: 
Yet court I not my wife, but yield observance due, 
Being neither fond nor crosse, jealous nor untrue. 


“ The Mayd. 


| I marriadg would forsweare, but yt I heare men tell, 
| That shee y* dies a maide must leade an ape in hell ; 
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Therefore if fortune come I must not mocke and play, 
Nor drive y® bargain on till I be driven away; , 

Title and landes I like, yet rather fancie can, 

A man that wanteth gold, than gold that wants a man. 


“ The Widdow, 
My husband knew how muche his death ,would greive 


me, 
And therefore left me wealth to comfort and releive me. 
Though I no more will have, I must not love disdain, 
Penelope herself did sutors entertain ; 
And yet to draw on suche as are of best esteeme, 
No younger than I am nor richer will I seeme. 


“ The Courtier. 
Long have I lived at court, yet learned not all this 
while, 
To sell poore sutors smoke, nor where I hate to smile; 
Superiors to adore, inferiors to despise, 
To flie from suche as fall, to follow suche as rise, 
To cloake a poore desire under a rich arraye, 
Nor to aspire by vice, though it were y® quicker way. 


“ The Country Gentleman (with hawk in hand). 


Though strange outlandish spirits the towns and country 
scorne, 

The country is my home, I dwell where I was borne; 

There profitt and command wt pleasur I pertake, 

Yet do not hawkes and doggs my sole companions make ; 

I rule but not oppresse, and quarrels not maintaine, 

See towns but dwell not there, abridge my chardege or 


traine. 
“ The Lawyer. 
The law my calling is, my robe, my tongue, my pen, 
Wealth and opinions gaine, and make me judge of men; 
The known dishonest cause I never will defend, 


Nor spinn out sutes at length, but wisht and sought an | 


end; 
Nor counsell did bewray, nor of both parties take, 
Nor ever took a fee for w*" I never spake. 


“ The Phisician, 


I study to uphold the slipperie state of man, 

Who dies when we have done the best and all we can. 
From practise and from bookes I draw my learned skill, 
Not from y® known receipe of pothecaries’ bill. 

The earth my faultes doth hide, y* world my cares doth 


see, 
What youth and time effectes is oft ascrib’d to me. 
“ The Divine. 


My calling is divine, and I from God am sent, 

I will no chopchurch be, nor pay my patron rent, 

Nor yeild to sacrileidg, but, like the kinde true mother, 
Rather will loose all ye child than part it with another; 
Muche wealth I will not seeke, nor worldly masters serve, 
So to grow riche and fatte while my poore flock do sterve. 


“ The Souldier. 


My occupation is the noble trade of kings, 

The triall y* decides the highest right of thinges; 
Though Mars my master be, I doe not Venus love, 
Nor honour Bacchust host, or often sweare by Jove; 
Of speaking of myself I all occasions sham, 

And rather live to doe, than boast of what I can. 


“ The Marchant. 


My trade doth every thing to every land supply, 

Discover unknown coastes, strange countries doth ally, 

I never did forestall, I never did ingrosse, 

Nor custome did withdraw, though I returned w*® losse. 
No, 311.] 


I thrive by faire exchange, by selling, and by buying, 
And not by Jewish use, reprisal, fraud, or lying.” 
G. Biencowe. 
Manningtree. 


CANONICALS WORN IN PUBLIC. 
(Vol. xii., p. 202. 

The following notices are the latest which I 
have been able to discover of the custom for 
clergymen to use their robes in the streets. It 
was even then going out of fashion. 

The Tatler, No. 270., 1710: 


“On the 20th of December your petitioner, walking in 
the Strand, saw a gentleman before usin a gown. . . . 
A man well bred, and well dressed in that habit, adds to 
the sacredness of his function an agreeableness not to be 
met with among the laity. I therefore earnestly 
desire our young missionaries from the universities to 
consider where they are, and not dress, and look, and 
move as young officers. It is no disadvantage to have a 
very handsome white band.” 


The Spectator, Oct. 20, 1714: 


“As I was the other day walking with an honest 
country gentleman, he expressed his astonishment to see 
the town so mightily crowded with doctors of divinity ; 
upon which I told him that a young divine, 
after his first degree in the university, usually comes 
hither only to show himself . . . and is apt to think 
he is but half equipped with a gown and cassock for his 
public appearance, if he hath not the additional orna- 
ment of a scarf.” 


The Connoisseur, No. 105., 1756: 


“My town readers, who have no other idea of our 
clergy than what they have collected from the spruce and 
genteel figures which they have been used to contemplate 
here in doctors’ scarfs, pudding sleeves, starched bands, 
and feather top grizzles, will find that these reverend 
ensigns of orthodoxy are not so necessary to be displayed 
among rustics.” 

In No. 77. the country parson is represented in 
pudding sleeves, and the young town curate in a 
doctor's scarf and full grizzle. 

In No. 65. he describes, — 

“A beau parson, Mr. Jessamy, who differs so much 
from the generality of the clergy. . . . Out of his 
canonicals his constant dress is what they call parson’s 
blue, lined with white, a black satin waistcoat, velvet 
breeches, and silk stockings, and his pumps are of dog- 
skin, made by Tull. His very grizzle is scarce orthodox 
. + « it would be open schism to wear abag. . . . 
He cannot bear the thoughts of being sea-sick, or else he 
declares he would certainly go abroad, where he might 
again resume his laced clothes.” 


Southey mentions Dr. Pau visiting in his ca- 
nonicals. The discontinuance of wearing canoni- 
cals appears to have been as offensive then, as the 
resumption of them would infallibly prove now. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M. A. 


The father of the late Doctor Routh resided at 
Bungay in Suffolk, where he died in the last de- 
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cade of the last century, probably in the year | 
1795. He always wore the gown and cassock ; 
this was far into the reign of George III. His 
appearance made so deep an impression on me, 
then a little child, that it yet stands forth clearly 
and vividly from amid the dim shadow of other 
passing events with which I was far more nearly 
connected, M. Sepvon. 
Blackheath. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Distilled Water. —I can, to acertain extent, corroborate 
the statements of M. Gavpty, contained in his letter, 
of which you have given a translation (Vol. xii., p. 250.) 
with reference to the employment of common, instead 
of distilled water. I have not yet tried how common 
water will succeed when used in the preparation of the 
silver bath, but I find that for the developing solution of 
pyrogallic and acetic acid, it answers quite as well as | 
distilled water. I have frequently found that the dis- 
tilled water that one purchases is contaminated with 
lead; this arises from the worm of the still being com- 
posed of that metal, but I have not found that this 
produces any injurious effect. When the water is con- 
taminated with lead, the pyrogallic acid developing solu- 
tion becomes tinged with a reddish brown colour, 

When water contains a tolerably large amount of 
chlorine, such as the deep well-waters of London, where | 
it amounts to from eight to ten grains in a gallon, there 
is no difficulty in separating by a paper filter the chloride 
of silver formed on the addition of the nitrate; boiling 
the water after the addition of the nitrate of silver 
greatly facilitates the retention of the chloride on the 
filter. Cc. 


Replies ta Miinor Queries. 


Wood's * Athene@ Oxonienses” (Vol. xii., p. 205.). 
— Your correspondent, S. E. G., has done well 
in drawing attention to this matter; why there are 
hundreds upon hundreds who would gladly sup- 
port any respectable publisher who would continue 
it in uniform style, &c. That the Ecclesiastical 
History Society is dead, never to rise again, is an 
unquestionable fact; but why should not Anthony 
Wood be continued and completed? Doubtless 
the learned editor is open to a re-engagement | 
for the publication of the second and following 
volumes. The E. H. S. titles might be as well 
cancelled as not; it would not be much for an 
extra title for volume the first to be given with 
the second. Depend upon it, it would be a safe 
a only let it be brought out equal to 
the one already on our shelves. W.F. 

Kidderminster. 


Calamum temperare” (Vol. xii. p. 106.). — 
Will you permit me a few words on this much 
vexed question, in reply to your learned corre- 
— M. Cuastes? He gives a new turn to 
the inquiry, and makes the phrase medieval Latin, 
in confirmation, the Italian “ temperar 
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una penna.” I submit, first, that an Italian quo- 
tation does not prove the signification of a Latin 
phrase. M. Cuastes should have given a Latin 
authority. But even if we concede that, in very 
late Latin, “ temperare” was applied to the pen, 
as your correspondent says, it is not very likely 
that the idiom would have been confined to the 
modern Italian alone, had it been used out of 
Italy. The inference is, that Bede, a British monk, 
would not have used such an expression in such a 
sense, but in the classical sense. Now I have 
shown that the expression “ atramentum tempe- 
rare,” was used in Latin by Pliny (Nat. Hist, 
pp. 27, 28.) ; and it remains for others to produce 
“calamum temperare” if they can, but I do not 
believe they can. Tempero, and its derivatives, 
were constantly used in reference to the consist- 
ency of fluids. See Stephens’s Thesaurus, s. vv. 
“tempero,” &c., or any good dictionary, for iilus- 
trations of this remark. The pen may, the ink 
must have been tempered. B. H.C. 


“ The Four Alls” (Vol. xii., p. 185.). — Cex- 
TURION says a public-house at Hammersmith is 
called “ The Four Alls,” and he asks the answer 
to this riddle. The following note in LBeloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature (edit. 1807), explains the 
mystery : 

“T remember passing, many years ago, through a 
court in Rosemary Lane, where I observed an ancient 
sign over the door of an alehouse, which was called * The 
Four Alls.’ There was the figure of a king, and ona 
label, ‘I rule all;’ the figure of a priest, with the motto, 
‘I pray for all;’ a soldier, ‘1 fight for all;’ and a yeo- 
man, ‘I pay all.” About two years ago I passed through 
the same thoroughfare, and, looking up for my curious 


| sign, I was amazed to see a painted board occupy its 


place, with these words inscribed, ‘ The Four Avwls, 

Possibly the curious fresco paintings found on 
the walls and screens of some monastic churches, 
which seem to have been executed early in the 
fifteenth century, and of which a favourite sub- 
ject was the Dance of Death, may have suggested 


| the figures; but I have not met with an example - 


of any similar mottoes, nor do I find any memo- 
randa illustrative of the origin of this qiiaint 


| tavern sign. W.5.G. 


Tynemouth. 

ee an explanation of the Five Alls, “N. & Q.,.” 
vol, vii., p. 502.) 

“ Sincere” (Vol. viii., p. 195., &c.).—A hymn to 
St. Katherina has the following two verses, which 
convey an etymological truth or fiction : 

« Virgo vera, 
Tu favus mellis sine cera.” 
And lower down, she is thus addressed :- 


“ Ave sponsa Christi vera, 
Ave mitis et sincera.” 


B. H.C. 
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Hangman's Wages (Vol. xi., pp. 13. 95. 252.).— 
Thanks for your editorial reply to my Query. Had 
I consulted my own library, I need not have asked 
it, as Hone’s Works have long been upon my 
shelves; but it is not easy to call to mind their 
multifarious contents. This, however, is not a 
solitary instance of a man seeking for information 
which, had he better recollected their contents, 
his own books would have supplied. In a small 
Collection of Anecdotes, published anonymously, 
and printed by Milner & Sowerby of Halifax, I 
lately found the following : 


“ Wages of Jack Ketch.— During the sheriffalty of 
Sir Richard Phillips, no execution took place in London ; 
but, on some culprits being ordered to be whipped, Jack 
Ketch came to the sheriff, and plainly told him he might 
do it himself. ‘What do you mean by such conduct?’ 
exclaimed the sheriff. ‘Why, to tell your honour the 
truth,’ said Jack, * you have made my place worth nothing 
atall. I used to get a few suits of clothes after a sessions ; 
buat for many months I have had no job but whipping, and 
that puts nothing in a man’s pocket.’ * Well, but Mr. 
Ketch, you are paid your salary of a guinea a week by 
the under-sherifis, and this seems suflicient, as your office 
is now become almost a sinecure.’ ‘ Why, as to the matter 
of that,’ sail Ketch, ‘do you see, Sir, I’ve half a guinea a 
week to pay my man, and therefore only half a guinea for 
myself; and if it was’nt for a hanging job now and then 


length, as thus: “Chethamensis (Jones,) Biblio- 
thecarius !” . 


Poetry by an Artist (Vol. xii., p. 235.). — This 
is the work of John Beugo, an Edindurgh en- 
graver, better known professionally for the superior 
style in which he engraved Nasmyth’s portrait of 
Robert Burns, for the earlier editions of the poet’s 
works. . 0. 


Cold Harbour (Vol. xii., p. 254.).—I am of 
opinion that the right etymology of Cold-harbour 
is Cul-arbhar, pronounced Col-arvar, i. e. a place 
of safety for grain. It is probable that the ancient 
Britons had appointed places all over the country 
for stowing grain, and it would throw considerable 
light upon the habits of our ancestors, if some in- 
dustrious antiquary would carefully search some of 
the spots of ground which are known as Cold-har- 
bours. Some time ago, I happened to mention this 
derivation of Cold-harbour to a gentleman from 
Arundel, and he said, that on digging on the piece of 
ground on his estate, which was known as “ the 
Cold-harbour,” his men came upon a massive foun- 


| dation composed of blocks of white chalk, and that 


in the country, where there’s few in my line, I should | 


lately have been quite ruined. I used to get clothes; and 
very often some gentleman would tip me a few guineas 
for civility, before he was turned off. Howsoever, I'll go 
on so no longer; so, if your honour won't raise my salary, 
I mean no offence, but you must perform this whipping 


yourself.” There was reason in the man’s argument; and, | 


as there seemed no alternative, the sheriff demanded his 


expectation. ‘A guinea and a half, your honour; that is, | 


a guinea for me, and half a guinea for my assistant there ; 
and without the customary perquisites, I can’t fill the 
office for less; and no man knows his duty better. I’ve 
tied up many a good fellow in my time, and never had 
the least complaint.’ ‘Well, well, Mr. Ketch,’ said the 
sheriff, ‘as I hope to be able to continue to deprive you of 
your favourite perquisites, you shall have the guinea and 
a half” ‘Then God bless your honour!’ exclaimed the 
fellow; and he and his man began to prepare their whips, 
in high spirits.” 

No authority is given for this anecdote, but it 
seems to confirm the statement made by E. F. 

H. Martin. 
Halifax. 


Rosemary (Vol. xii. p. 206.). — Butler’s al- 
lusion undoubtedly is to the twigs of this plant, 
which Shenstone describes as growing in the 
schoolmistress’s garden. This is quite evident by 
the whole of that part of the lady’s speech to 
Hudibras, part ii. canto 1. v. 343., to the con- 
clusion, wherein she cites the examples of Florio 
and Lord Monson. E. D. 


“ Perturbabantur,” gc. (Vol. xii., p. 252.).— 
Your learned correspondent, who produces three 
original lines, for which he calls for a carmen 
triumphale, might have completed his quatrine 
gloriously, by simply writing his signature at full 
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a well-formed trench had at one time surrounded 
the Cul-arbhar, which was in the form of a square 
of considerable dimensions. As we have but few 
remains of the Britons, I think that this matter is 
well worth an investigation, and I hope that some 
of your antiquarian friends will take up the hint 
here given. Fras. Crossier. 


Tusser's Will (Vol. xii., pp. 119. 193.). Mr. 
Ventris observes that the variations in the copy 
I transmitted to you are unimportant. I beg to 
say that it agrees in every word with that of Mr. 
Clark. It is true that Tusser’s signature is af- 
fixed to the latter, no less than ten times, in 
different places. 

I could scarcely believe that you would deem it 
requisite to reprint all these signatures in one and 
the same document. That was the only reason 
that I refrained from transcribing them. It is to 
be wished that Mr. Clark had stated the authority 
from which it was derived at the time he published 
it. In that case, Mr. Venrris would have ob- 
tained full credit for its discovery. In the absence 
of any information on the subject, it has usually 
been attributed to Mr. Clark. G. BLencoweE. 


Popular Airs (Vol. xii., p. 183.). — The matter 
of popular music of the day is a very interesting 
one, as it marks the tone and taste of the period ; 
unhappily, it would seem by those in vogue now, 
at a low ebb, with the one exception of “ Partant 

ur la Syrie.” Your correspondent omits from 

is list those favourites once hackneyed enough, 
“Green Hills of Tyrol,” from Rossini’s Guillaume 
Tell; “The Sea,” by Proctor and Neukomm ; 
“ Jenny Jones ;" “ The Swiss Boy,” by Moscheles ; 
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“Gentle Zitella,” from The Brigand; “ Jim 
Crow,” of the Adelphi; “ The Gipsy King,” of 
Nelson; “ Lucy Long;” “ Annie Laurie,” the 
rage of the Exhibition year; and “ Mary of Ar- 
gyle.” Of those he names, I give the authors of 
the words and music, in as many cases as I re- 
member. _“ Woodman spare that tree,” by Morris 
and Russell; “Cheer boys, cheer,” “To the 
West,” and “I'm afloat,” by Mackay and Russell ; 
* Vilikins and his Dinah,” sung by Robson, of the 
Olympic ; “ Lucy Neal,” and “ Mary Blane,” sung 
by the Ethiopian Serenaders at the St. James's | 
Theatre ; “ Love not,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
and Blockley ; “ Britannia the pride of the ocean,” 
sung by Davenport. “ Minnie” was brought into 
notice by Madame Anna Thillon, at Julien’s con- 
certs this year. ‘ The old Arm Chair,” and “ The 
Englishman,” by Eliza Cooke; “ Marble Halls,” 
and “Then you'll remember,” from Balfe’s Bohe- 
mian Girl; “ Jeanette and Jeannot,” and “ Will you 
love me then as now?” appeared in the advertis- 
ing columns of The Times, about five years ago, if 
Iremember right. There will be some difficulty 
found in identifying the modern songs with their 
authors, as I see on the title-page of “The Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter,” the simple announcement, 
“immortalised by Punch.” 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


D.S. tacks a suggestion on to my Note on this 
subject for an inquiry into the causes which have 
led to our being favoured in these latter days 
with “ maudlin slip-slop,” instead of the jolly old 
tunes and pathetic ditties with which he was wont 
to have his sense of hearing charmed in “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” It strikes me that there is an 
almost insurmountable difficulty to be overcome 
before his suggestion can be carried out, and that 
is, to make us all think as he does on the subject, 
or at all events to fix some precise period to which 
we can refer as the time when the “slip-slop” 
began encroaching on the territory of the beauti- 
ful and manly. It occurs to me very forcibly | 
that it commenced with the first importation of | 
“ grinders” —perhaps some of your correspondents | 
have a note of when that event took place—for I | 
must contend, for one, that the beautiful in melody | 
is not quite lost to us yet amongst our song- | 
writers, but that we get it so ground into us night 
and day, whenever it occurs, that the “ famili- 
arity” really “breeds the contempt;” and I 
think if D. S. had his wish fulfilled to the utmost, 
if our song-writers were restored to such senses 
as would enable them to attain the perfection he 
desires, which I fear must be the senses of their 
grandfathers, and any one of them did thereupon 
perpetrate “an old and antique,” after the first 
week our Italian friends had set their mills to | 
work on it, even your correspondent would not | 
ask for “that strain again.” R. W. Hackwoop. 
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Nova Scotia (Vol. x., p. 68.). — The statement 
in Chambers’ Journal, quoted by B. T., is perfectly 
correct; and his Queries may be answered thus, 
The sovereign was George IIT. ; the favourite was 
Frederic, Duke of York, whose creditors, or their 
assignees, have the exclusive use of “the great 
mineral fields of that (to this extent) ill-used 
province.” They neither work them to such ad- 
vantage as they might, nor allow others to do so, 


E. H. D. D. 


“Go when the morning shineth” (Vol. xii., 
p- 205.). — This hymn was written by Ware, and 
may be found in a Collection of Sacred Poetry, 
second series, published by Oliphant of Edin- 
burgh. The sixth line of the first verse is 

“ Fling earthly thought away.” 
The whole verse is as follows : 
“Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the moon is bright, 
Go when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thought away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 
To God in secret pray.” 
T. D. Hirtoy. 


Guernsey. 


Names of Illegitimate Children (Vol. xi., pp. 313. 
352. 392.).— With Mr. Sansom I can testify to 
the father's name being very often entered in 
baptismal registers. With such instances in 
mind, and with a view to perpetuate the infamy 
of both parents alike, I have invariably on such 
occasions, during the last quarter of a century, 
myself inserted the father’s name, as well as the 
mother’s, in full; only taking care to give the 
uppermost place to the mother’s name, as being, 
in fact, the only one which can be absolutely cer- 
tified, and to add to the supposed father’s name 
the words “ reputed father.” As to the legality 
of such an entry, there cannot, I conceive, be any 
question ; for though such an entry be not re- 
quired by the literal form of the register, I am 
not aware of any statutory hindrance to its in- 
sertion, or indeed, to the insertion of any other 
circumstance which the officiating minister can of 
his own knowledge certify, so long as the form 
itself is otherwise carefully filled up. For in- 
stance, I suppose that almost every parochial 
clergyman is in the habit of subjoining to registers 
of private baptism, when followed by public re- 
ception, both the word “ private,” and also some 
words indicative of the subsequent “ public” re- 
ception, and of its date. True, no such entry 1s 
for any legal purpose required; but no such 
entry is, or can be, illegal, so long as it supersedes 
not, nor interferes with, the entry which is ¥ 
law explicitly required. Jud. 

Avington. 
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« Recollections of Sir William Waller” (Vol. xii., | radical changes which have taken place in its 
. 244.).— The edition of the Poetry of Anna | locality, and is now the first and last house to 
fatilda inquired for, is in my possession. and from the large railway station in Brook 
“Not having,” says the preface, “ poetry enough to | Street. 
form a volume, A. M. was persuaded to enrich it with | During the latter period of his earthly pil- 
some curious prose, written in other times. The Fragment | grimage, Broster resided in the Isle of Wight, 
Pall is the > where he was professionally engaged on a dis- 
ous Sir aller, the manuscript of whic as | . 
been preserved in a family to which its editor is allied, cn ery of his own, for the cure of stammering and 
and who are pleased at an opportunity of making their | Other impediments of speech. There he died, 
treasure public.” sometime in 1853, at Chester Lodge, Sandown 
From the long chace J. W. has had after this Bay, having previously deposited some of his 
book, he evidently prizes it; I may, therefore, re- | ‘Dean. posterity, 
quest his acceptance of my copy, through the kind | '™ the Yean and Chapter Library of Unester. 


intercommunication of the Editor of “ N. & T. Hueues. 


| “The (Old) Week's Preparation” (Vol. xi. 

. xii., p. 195.). 

chelors, are referred to Dr. Watts’ beautiful poem | that there are editions of this manual assigning it 
of the “Indian Philosopher” upon this subject, | °° the title-page to G. B., p. p. a the G. 5., D. D., 
inscribed to Mr. Henry Bendish, Aug. 29, 1705. upon others (quoted by Mr. Fraser) points to 
They may be found at p 209. of his Lyric Poems, | an Stanhope, this may indicate Dr. George 

1 


. . ull, who was such a man as might have written 
_D.| such a book. My edition, bearing the initials 


G. B., is a chap one, printed by T. Norris, on 
Husband and Wife eating off the same Plate | London Bridge. J.O. 
(Vol. xii., p. 245.).— That this practice obtains 


in our day, there can be no doubt. I have wit- | Times prohibiting Marriage (Vol. xi., P. 301., 
nessed it within the past ten or a dozen years, | &¢.).— These were well known among the Greeks 
and under circumstances which led me to believe 20d Romans (see Smith's Antiquities, art. Mar- 
it common, if not habitual. RIAGE.). They also prevail among the Chinese, 


In this instance, unquestionably conjugal af- | 20d other nations, at the present day. B. H. C. 
fection, and not rudeness of manners, was be- 
tokened. ‘Ihe parties were poor, but decent and 
careful; and the plan was probably adopted in | Miscellaneous. 
order to save waste. OHN SCRIBE. | om 
Anonymous Plays (Vol. xii., p.226.).— Of one | Mr. Murray has introduced a new feature into the series 
only of the plays referred to by R.J. can I fur- | of beautifully printed and remarkably cheap volumes, 
nish the desired information. Edmond, Orphan of | which he is issuing to the public under the title of Mur- 
the Custle, a tragedy in five acts, founded on the ray’s British Classics. Judging from the list of intended 
stle, g $ 


works as originally issued, it might have been supposed 
Old English Baron, a Gothic story, was published that only the older worthies of our literature were des- 


anonymously in 1799, but was the production of | tined to appear in this new and handsome form, and that 
John Broster, F.S.A., a native, and whilome | the collection would only include those authors whose 
Sheriff of Chester, of which city also his father | writings are, so to say, public property. The issue for 
was mayor in 1791. In addition to this play, the present month shows, however, that the series is to 


° 4 take a wider range; and in the first volume of this beau- 
Broster was the author of several Cheshire anti- | ji¢, library edition of Byron, we have proof that im- 


quarian works, among which may be mentioned, portant modern works, of which the copyright belongs to 
an Account of the Siege of Chester, the Eaton Mr. Murray, are destined to form parts of the series. It is 
Tourist, Pedestrian Tour through North Wales, not necessary on the occasion of such an issue as this 
and, in conjunction with his father, of the Chester of The Hoetical Works of Lord Byron, a new edition, 
Guide, published originally in 1782, and a) jiorits, They ‘are now, we suppose, as universally ad- 
Cheshire Biog: raphy, published in 1796. mitted, as his errors are, by all generous minds, forgiven 

Broster’s domicile at Chester was a “modern and forgotten. Neither is there much to be said about 
antique” of his own creation, adorned with this special edition—the beauty of its typography—the 
carving of grotesque character. ‘The house, good taste of its general getting up—for the series, of 


: . . . which it forms a part, is now well known to all lovers of 
somewhat altered, still exists, notwithstanding the handsome books. We may say, however, that it is not a 


; mere reprint, but one which seems to have been carefully 

[* How shall we direct this volume? Another corre- | and judiciously superintended : witness the correction 

spondent, who has, however, been anticipated by the 
kindness of J. O., likewise offers a copy. ] 
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of the much discussed line, — 
“ Thy waters wasted them while they were free,” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Ocr. 13. 1855. 


which is here restored to its original beauty, — 
“ Thy waters wash’d them power while they were free.” 


While on the subject of Murray’s British Classics, we 
may mention that the new edition of the Works of Pope, 
under the editorship of Mr. Croker and Mr. Cunningham, 
which is to form a part of this library,— owing, we pre- 
sume, to the abundance of new materials placed at the 
disposal of the editors, —is to extend to eight volumes 
instead of six, as originally announced; and the new and 
revised edition of the Works of Dean Swift, which is to 
appear under the superintendence of Mr. Forster, is to be 
comprised in nine volumes. 

Mr. Russell Smith announces a series of reprints in 
volumes varying in price from 3s. to 6s., of such spe- 
cimens of our earlier literature, as, from their interest as 
illustrations of manners, literature, or history, or as 
having had a once merited reputation, more especially 
deserve republication at the present day. The collection 
is to be entitled Library of Old Authors, and the works 
reprinted are to be carefully edited with introductions 
and notes, and, when necessary, glossaries. Among the 
earlier volumes will be found the Works of Marston, 
edited by Mr. Halliwell; a new edition of Piers Plough- 
man, by Mr. Wright; Selden’s Table-Talk, and Spence’s 


Anecdotes, by Mr. Singer, and the Poetical Works of 


Drummond of Hawthornden, by Mr. Turnbull. The un- 
dertaking is one which certainly deserves the encourage- 
ment of all lovers of Old English literature. 

Books Recetveo. — The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Butler, Edited by Robert Bell. — Vol. I, which completes 
the Hudibras. Why has Mr. Bell departed from the practice 
of previous editors in numbering the lines? In all poems 
of great length this arrangement is of great convenience, 
from the facilities of reference which it thereby affords. 

The Church of England not descended from the Church 
of Rome; a Brief Record of various Historical Occur- 
rences in the British Church before the Mission of St. Au- 
gustin, by Caroline Catherine Lucas. In this short, but 
carefully compiled, tract, we have materials for an answer 
to the insidious question, to which all should be ready 
to reply, “ Where was your Church before the Reform- 
ation?” and the separate and distinct origin of the An- 
glican and Roman Charches brietly but plainly proved. 

The Hand Place- Book of the United Kingdom, contain- 
ing References of Daily Use to upwards of Fifteen Thou- 
sand Localities in Great Britain and Ireland, and General 
Statistical Tables. The utility of this little volume, 
which will scarcely occupy any room on the writing- 
table, is plainly set forth in its ample title-page. 

The Science of Arithmetic, a Systematic Course of Nu- 
merical Reasoning and Computation, with very numerous 
Exercises, by James Cornwell and Joshua G. Fitch. One 
of the particulars in which this work is said to differ from 
others bearing a similar title, is alone sufficient to recom- 
mend it, viz. that every process employed in the solution 
of questions is referred to some general law or truth in 
the theory of numbers. The whole work seems com- 
posed in this very sensible spirit. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Cuantes Westev's 

Lire or Baxren. 

Lowxors’ Broonarmican Manvat. 4 Vols. Svo. 1834, 
Drrro, Irrro, any odd Parts. 

Ainy's Marurmaticat Taacrs. 


*e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carrisge free, to be 
sent to Ma. Betz. 
186. Fleet Street, 
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Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
are given for that purpose: 
Tae Parant tHe Pinte x F By Symer 
Tabrick, B.D. London, 1667. Small ito. 
Wanted by S. Al/red Steinshal, Fryer Place, Bridgwater. 


Axwvat Bioonaray Onitvaar. Vols. XIX. & XXI. Boards. 
Clean. 


Wanted by Alexander Mackie, Bookseller, 24. Chichester Place, 
King's Cross. 


Leeway's Cuewistay. English Translation. 
Wanted by B. McKinlay, M.D., Paisley. 


Meorrations pr peta Passtox ve Norns 
Ssionevan. Mises en Francais par G. Chappius. Smailsvo. Frontis- 
piece and Fifty Engravings. Anvers: C. Plautin. 1567. 


Wanted by William Hutchison, Fincham,; Norfolk. 


Tarxver’s About 1790. 
Wanted by William Brown, Bookseller, 130. & 131. Old Street. 


Tare Rematns or Faragr Paour. Any Edition. 
Wanted by Joseph Dawson, Esq., 37. Mecklenburgh Square, London. 


Aw Erymotosican Dretrowany or Larry Wonps. By Francis 
ito. First published, 1696. Fourth Edition, 1633. 


Address to IV. 4. S.,care of Messrs. Judd & Glass, Gray's Inn Road. 


Mason Hovenron’s Taavets tw Arnica. 
Address to J. X., care of Mr. Wilson, Stationer, 314. Oxford Strect. 
Krrro's Jovanat or Sacrep Lirenarcar. No.2. New Series, January, 
1852. 
Wanted by the Rev. E. J. Selwyn, Blackheath Proprietary School. 


Davis's Latiw Exercises. Published by J. W. Parker. 1816. 
Wanted by Wr. Steel, Bookseller, 2. Spring Gardens. 


Aatices ta Correspounvents. 


Recerven. With many thanks, and will he duly noticed, Silas Deane 
in France, and Letters, sc., relating to the Provincial History of Pen- 
sylvahia. 

Joun Scarnr. The Pamphlet Holder has teen received by us; we 
have shvendit to the Loven or Pameurers, who joins us in thanks. The 
Reply shall appear in our next. 

K.Q X. Z. There is scarcely a line in your very friendly communica- 
tion from which we can dissent, and not a hint which shall be lost sight of. 

E. H.,D.D, For the authorship of the words of Tl Moderato, see “ N. 
& Q.” Vol. xi. pp. 228. 334. 

J.D. Sir John Pirie was created a baronet in Vil, he being Lord 
Mayor at the birth of the Prince of Watea. 


Lowndes mentions two editions of Ge Ovid's 


{ the dates \621 and 1626. The earliest editio at ap- 
sof the British Museum, and the Bodleian, ia that 
ne of our readers may know of the existence of the 


“anger;” line 4. from bottom 


Vol. xii., p. 288. col. 1. L. 14. from bottom, for “ angel.” read 
for “ Wednasbury,” 


: i. L. ti. from bottom, Dol, ad “ 
Dul;” p. Edmund Waberton,” read Edward Waterton. 

Fall price will be qi 
application to the Pul 


for clean copies of No. 66. and No. 16). 
isher. 


A few complete sets of “ Nores Qventes,” Vols. I. to are now 
ready, price Five Guineas ano a Hate. For these early applicatioa 
desirable. They may be had by order of any Bookseller or » 

“ Norges ano + enies” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


res ano Quenias™ is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the cone 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the we 


stamped weetly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may he desirons of receiving tha 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 


Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of Tes AND 
Quenies” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and fours 
yence for sic months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn & 


Savour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonos Bert, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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